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Super Value—All Purpose 


| ae 
SPRAY GUN! - is 














Shoots 30 Ft. Stream or 
Fog-Like Mist from 
One Permanent Nozzle! 

Fruit trees need spraying? With easy fingertip, push- 

1 ti this double action hydraulic pump 

shoots a ft. stream into the foliage! Twist the one per- 
manent nozzle and get a drenching mist for shrubs and 
garden! One pump for all needs! — no additional pressure 
sprayer needed! Rugged brass pump weighing 
only 1 lb., with weighted rubber hose that 
drops into your own bucket of spray mix. 


Fates poe $5.95 


Same sprayer with 1 gal. 
metal tank and canvas 


shoulder strap. $6.95 









































NE SALT WATER 
————s FISHERMAN’S [~ 


DE-LIAR 


a Now you can meas- 
ure and weigh that 


FLOWER SHEARS “big one” .. . right 


on the spot... no 
i more ‘fish stories”’! 
That Laugh at Thorns! more “fish stories”! 


’ . . metal case, size 
Rose thorns can’t prick fingers that work a Ok Gulie, 


these favorite pre-war shears! Clips and ; . 
holds all types of garden flowers as they're poe mae oh od 












cut from the plant. Shears hard-to-reach to 28 Ibe., and flexible steel a 

beauties with right or left hand. — rule measuring uP ae Siete. 

ball bearing-like action. Handsome, pol- Stainless steel folding lip-hoo ; ; 
ished finish with embossed rose design. vaya 9 a IT’S FREEZING INSIDE! 
About 61/2 inches long. A qual- ‘cillis Gak tae cate ca ie This streamlined ‘“Kromex” bucket, in- 
ity product, gift boxed........ $2.50 oe en Se Sy ee ae sulated with Fibre-glas, keeps three full 


Salt Walter model, $2 50 be: b cage R 
No. G405........ x trays of “‘party”’ ice cubes solid for hours 
(what a boon for beach party or backyard 
barbecue!) Gives all-season use — retains 
heat of soups, cocoa, etc., too! Ruggedly 


made, of highly polished aluminum, with 





**MAGIC 
TWIST”’ 


Regular fresh water model, to 8 
lbs. and 24 inches, No. G357. 


















$2.00 lucite handle and knob. About 
Invisible Metal - : . 
Plant Supports 9” tall. Postpaid ......... ‘eee $6.95 
NO TYING MISTYFIER 
NECESSARY LI FETIME 





SPRINKLER CLEVER NEW STOCKING 


HANGER 


An ingenious 
crystal-clear 
plastic sea shell 
as wall hanger 
@>) that holds | to 
—_ hm mpd oe 
Ea? - ady’s stockings 
— —— in only 8 inches 

of wall space. 

No pins, no clips, no 
rust, no snags. Folds 
flat against the wall 


Every gardener wants 
and needs these amaz- 

ing new garden aids! | 
Just push the sturdy 
wire stakes into the 

ground to the height ( 
you desire, then presto! 
the ‘magic twist” pro- 
tectingly holds and 
supports the plant! No 
string, no pressure, no 
injury to plant! Painted foliage green. Prepaid. 


Per Doz. Per 50 














For lawn, garden —and kiddies! Throws super 
fine pen mist over large area. Won't wash out 
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of P roven Meri f 


for General Spraying in 
Garden and Greenhouse 


kok 
Wihsons ROTOFUME 


Rotenone At Its Best 


Rotofume is truly the Universal insecticide. It affords control 
over both chewing and sucking insects. Just add water as 
directed when using this complete insecticide. It's Safe— 
Non-Poisonous—Will not discolor or burn tender foliage. 


Wibions VERS-O 


Double Acting Powerful Insecticide 
Combining D.D.T. with Rotenone 


Vars-O is toxic to a wide range of both chewing and sucking 
insects. It comes to you complete with spreading and emulsi- 
fying materials. It is only necessary to add water to use this 
effective product which is considered the nearest approach 
to a general all around irsecticide. 


Wilsons SUPER-CIDE 


Combines the “BIG THREE” of Rotenone, 
D.D.T. and Pyrethrum 


Wilson’s Super-Cide is a Triple-Toxic Insecticide effective in 
the control of all types of chewing and sucking insects. It’s a 
safe, high-dilution spray combining weiting and penetrating 
properties highly effective against hairy and wooly insects 
Comes complete, just add water as directed. Particularly 
recommended for use on Orchids. 


@ For Information and Prices on These and 
Other of Wilson’s Quality Products, Address 
Dept. H-5. 


= ‘ : TT 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Philodelphia, Pa 
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Glon Cove and White Pluins, New York 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


i 
A 


Make your vegetable 
garden more productive 
—your flower garden a 
show-place with these 
simple pest control 
Chemicals. 


D U S T-S P RAY rhe: combination fungicide and 

insecticide. Dust-Spray elimi- 
nates the nuisance of buying and mixing several chemi- 
cals. It is ready mixed for your convenience with full 
directions on the package. Contains Phygon and Sulphur 
for plant disease control—DDT and Rotenone for insect 
control. May be used as a dust or as a spray. 


1 lb. container—$1.00 
5 lb. drum—$4.00 


SYNKLOR —a new and powerful Chlordane 


insecticide. Controls Ants, Japa- 
nese Beetles, Cucumber Beetles, Squash Bugs, Roaches 
and Carpet Beetles. 
Synklor-SOW—a wettable powder for making sprays 
or as a dust for Japanese Beetle Grub control. 
8 oz. can—$1.50 
1 Ib. can—$2.75 





Synklor-48E—an emulsion for making a spray. Full 
directions are on the package. 


8 oz. bottle—S$1.50 
1 qt. bottlh—$5.00 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


Ask for Dust-Spray, Synklor and Spergon 
Gladiolus Dust at your local seed store. 


CHEMICALS | 

| 

, 
A 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 





| AGRICULTURAL 


1230 ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 

















2, 4-cl) il the job yy 


Fighting Poison Ivy 


By A. M. S. PRIDHAM 
Cornell University 


 Peesiicog of poison ivy is possible with 
A either 2, 4-D or one of its derivatives. 
Control is also possible with ammonium 
sulfamate, sodium chlorate, sodium arsenite 
and other chemicals. On the basis of econ- 
omy for material per acre, economy of 
equipment and labor in application, 2, 4-D 
is recommended. This material under nor- 
mal conditions is not poisonous to workmen 
or livestock. It is non-corrosive and will not 
ignite or explode. Certain restrictions are 
necessary in the use of 2, 4-D. 

Specifications: 2, 4-D of any type com- 
monly sold as a herbicide is suitable pro- 
vided that it is readily soluble in water, in 
kerosene (carrot spray) or in diesel oil 
(No. 2 fuel oil), that its solubility will per- 
mit a two per cent or 20,000 ppm solution 
in water. 

Recommendations for applying 2, 4-D: 
spraying is recommended over dusting. Ap- 
plications should be made May 15 to July 
15. Later applications are less effective for 
poison ivy control. Resprouting will occur 
to a minor degree so that yearly spraying is 


necessary. Seed is scattered by birds and is 
brought into cleared areas from adjacent 
woods and fields. The seed remains alive in 
the soil for several years. Hence, killing 
existing vines does not insure complete 
elimination of poison ivy. 

How to spray: several types of spray 
equipment are needed because of changes 
in grade, presence of guard rails, road 
signs, plantings, buildings, commercial 
enterprizes and crops. Conventional spray 
equipment which delivers large volumes of 
liquid under high pressure through a single 
nozzle may be used but the use of this 
equipment should be limited to steep grades 
because it is expensive to operate and time 
consuming to refill as well as to apply over 
large areas. Low-pressure, low-volume 
equipment operated by a small pump may 
also be used. Spraying should be done from 
a long flexible boom equipped with special 
nozzles which delivet one and one fourth 
gallons of spray per hour. The spray unit 
should be mounted on a truck moving at 
speeds consistent with the terrain — up to 
10 m.p.h. — and discharging 10 gallons of 
liquid per acre but containing the appropri- 
ate amount of 2,4-D so that this chemical 
is supplied at a base amount of one and six 


tenths pounds to the acre. The above condi- 
tions are met with a six-foot seven-nozzle 
boom moving at 10 miles per hour. Portable 
units can be carried and operated by one 
man. These units consist of a three to five- 
gallon garden sprayer to which a long light 
boom is attached. 

Treatment prior to spraying: While 
control of poison ivy can be obtained by 
spraying large plants, greater economy can 
be effected and a more efficient job done by 
cutting out poison ivy and other brush 
during the Fall and Winter. This reduces 
the amount of herbicide required. Sucker 
growth is readily killed. No clean up of dead 
wood is required after spraying sucker 
growth. However, a clean up is necessary 
after spraying mature plants, first te main- 
tain a sightly appearance; second, to re 
move dead poison ivy plants which still re 
tain toxic properties. More effective cutting 
can be done on live than on dead brush. 

Permanent program: Autumn, Winter 
and Spring cut brush; May, June and July 
spray the entire area using a large volume 
for inaccessible places and a low-volume, 
low-pressure sprayer with a boom. A 
sprayer-mower combination to cover areas 
reached by a sicklebar is also useful and 
portable units for inaccessible areas about 
culverts will finish the job. 

Results: control of poison ivy; elimina- 
tion of most types of perennial weeds that 
obscure signs, posts, etc.; wider vision be- 
cause of reduced vegetation, both woody 
and herbaceous; elimination of ragweed 
and improved turf. 

















Amalia Tree Surgeons, Inc., 9 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 


The Goodall Tree Expert Co., Inc., 465 Con- 
gress Street, Portland 3, Maine. 














The B. F. Lawrence Tree Expert Co., Inc., 58 
Federal Street, Greenfield, Mass. 

W. J. Cotta, Expert Tree Service, Darien, 
Conn. 

C. L. Halvorson, Tree Service, 15 North Street, 
P. O. Box 183, Pittsfield, Mass. 


TREES — like MEN 


need a check up now and then 


Like men they are subject to disease, malnutrition, accidents, the ravages 
of age and weather. They need protection from insect enemies. 


The ARBORIST—a tree physician—diagnoses tree ills and prescribes 
proper treatment for cure or prevention. 


The ASSOCIATED ARBORISTS of AMERICA 


are, moreover, pledged to exchange among themselves the results of 
their practice. In retaining any one of them, therefore, you receive the 


accumulated experience of ALL. 


Each of these tree specialists has an established reputation. He employs 
and the most up-to-date 


skilled, insured personnel 
equipment. 


Membership in this nation-wide organization is a cachet of integrity. You can place the care of 
your trees in the hands of any of them with confidence of reliable, efficient service. 


The Hixon Tree Co, Segregansett, Mass. 


Oscar Warner, Landscape Forester, 24 E. 
Aurora Street, Waterbury 54. Conn. 


Hartney Tree Surgeons, 25 Eastern Avenue, 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Introducing the Stapelia 


SARS ago the cactus-like Stapelia 
came to me listed as the thornless cactus. 
The branches have tiny raised points at 
regular intervals along the length, that for 
the moment may beconsidered thornsbut are 
not. The “leaves” are a rich green, although 
sometimes with age or exposure to the sun 
have a reddish tinge. The term “‘cactus”’ is 
erroneous, for it belongs to the milkweed 
family. 

The Stapelia, at first, is merely a pliable 
green segment, one or more inches in length 
and the size of a pencil in diameter with a 
few hairy roots. This is planted in a two- 
inch pot about one or two inches deep in 


soil which is about medium. It should have 


some sand for good drainage and lean 
slightly toward the acid side. The plant 
takes hold of life easily. Water is given ac- 
cording to the usual methods but the plant 
is not kept too wet for fear of rot. In Sum- 
mer it may enjoy a watering twice a week 
but in Winter much less is needed. 

This wee green cane may stand erect or 
may be inclined to lean. Through the first 
Summer and Winter and the next Spring 
it puts out little side shoots along its length 
or just at surface. They multiply and often 
grow to 12 or 15 inches in length, hanging 
gracefully over the edges or pots with tips 
upturned. The Stapelia may also serve as a 
side drapery to a larger pot holding another 
plant such as a begonia. When the flower 
comes it is like a gorgeous decoration. If 
Winters are not too severe, it may be a very 
interesting plant in the open. 

The growth continues for about two or 
three years. Then when October comes 
there may appear a tiny bud — flat and less 
than the size of a pea, on a very short stem. 
In about a week, when the bud is the size 
of a quarter, the petals unfold from their 
angled shape and behold — a most unusual, 
formal-shaped, flat flower twice as large 
across as was the bud. There, in its elegant 
brown and purple beauty, it nestles for 
several days an oddity worthy of its care. 

— Liuuian P. SEALE. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Little-known but Good 


The tulbaghias are unusual bulbous 
plants which are seldom seen but not diffi- 
cult to grow. 7’. violacea forms dense clumps 
of evergreen foliage with compact but 
dainty umbels of clear mauve blooms. If 
one finds the odor at all undesirable, he may 
switch to 7. fragrans which has a sweet 
scent. It is a robust grower with broad 
amaryllis-like leaves and attractive flowers. 


Mertensia Virginica 


The virginia bluebells are indispensable 
in the garden for color effect. The flowers 
are a porcelain-blue and the buds are pink 
at opening. The plants grow from one to two 
feet high, bearing flowers almost one inch 
long in short pendent clusters. They start 
flowering in early Spring and continue into 
May. Use in the open border or naturalize 
along woodland paths. Planted with daffo- 
dils, they make a lovely showing. 
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How many rotted benches, flats and stakes will you need to replace this 
year? Cuprinol treatment will give you a big saving in greenhouse lumber 
repairs and replacements over the years ahead. It is a practical treatment 
for cutting costs in greenhouse maintenance, and for all wood subject to rot 
or insect attack. At florist supply dealers and lumber yards. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. 


3 Green Street 





Simsbury, Conn. 











BLDG. AT RIGHT 8’ x 10’— $350 
OTHERS AS LOW AS $235 


If your car is being crowded out of 
the garage by the garden tools, bicycles 
and baby carriage — or if you have to 
tote all your garden gear out from the 
cellar — you need a tool house. 


We make many sizes especially de- 


signed to fit into garden surroundings. @& 
Useful also as a guest house, week-end 


camp or play-house. Made in sections 
for easy shipment and erecting any- 
where. Erecting service provided 
nearby. 


Vd, 
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Write, or telephone Walpole 70 
for more information — better still 
visit our shop and see a sample. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 
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use rich... Hyper: Humus mat 


The Natural Soil Organic 


HYPER-HUMUS will 


help you produce — 


Brighter Blossoms 
Greener Lawns 
Crisper Vegetables 
Ask your dealer for 
HYPER-HUMUS 





HYPER-HUMUS CO. 





. Uniform in quality—dependable 

. Free from weed seeds and insect larvae 
. Alive with beneficial bacteria 

. Odorless, pleasant to use 

. A reservoir of natural moisture 

. 5.5 to 5.7 pH, suitable for most plants 

. 85% to 9% organic 

. Many uses, on lawns and in gardens 


Write for useful free folder 
Box 24 Newton, N. J. 
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For Attractive Borders 
and Bedding 


Good borders add the touch of 
completeness needed in any 
garden. They are the trimming 
that gives the finished appear- 
ance. Here are two splendid 
plants that will not only com- 
plete but will add unusual 
charm to your garden. Put them in those particular 
spots and see what an amazing difference they make. 


sf 


( ys ai 
at 


BLACK PRINCE—Introduced in 1944, this has proved one of our most 
pleasing plants. Unique in appearance, the foliage is a metallic, 
blackish green. Dark violet flowers appear continuously from 
spring until frost, and ther. it may be kept indoors for winter bloom- 
ing. It grows well in any good garden soil, and attains 3 feet in a 
season. 


Price: 3’’ pots, 75¢ per plant, $6.00 per dozen, $45.00 per 100 


ROYAL FRAGRANCE—This is the most fragrant heliotrope ever 
grown. The blossoms are a lovely shade of deep blue, and ap- 
pear profusely from June until frost. Dwarf and robust in habit, 
it makes a superlative bedding. For growth, attractive appear- 
ance, and sweet fragrance, you will be especially pleased with 
Royal Fragrance. 


Price: 3’’, $3.50 per dozen, $25.00 per 100, f. o. b. Madison 


Let us send you our beautifully illustrated 1948 catalog. 
The 25¢ charge will be deducted from your first order. 


Tc Lf 









BOX 11 MADISON, N. J. 





NEW SOLAR GREENHOUSE 


You Can Build It for Very Little Money 





Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


Iv’s A SPARKLING Gem of a greenhouse 
— the new Solar “14” Materials are 
supplied cut-to-fit, ready for erection by 
any mechanic or carpenter. Size 14 ft. 
wide by any length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. 
long. Free-standing models for the gar- 
den, complete with workroom. Attached 
models for the home or other building. 
Other sizes 18 and 25 ft. wide. Available 
with automatic heat and electric ventila- 
tion. Increases results — makes green- 
house gardening care-free. Illustrated 
folder on request. Ask for prices on any 
size you choose. 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 
Irvington, N. Y- Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 





N ew B 00 k 
“Greenhouse 
Gardening for 
Everyone,’’ 266 
pages, well illus 
trated. Tells you 
what to grow and 
how to grow it 
Order from us. 
Postpaid $3.50. 
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Tell me what is the best way for an amateur to grow gourds. 

Plant out of doors about the middle of May or earlier indoors 
and set out after danger of frost is past. Give them a warm sunny 
location and fairly rich soil. Water, if necessary, but not too late 
in the season. Dust or spray the plants to minimize insect injury. 
Make sure the fruits are picked before frost. 

y y y 

Will creeping Charlie or moneywort make a dependable ground 
cover? 

It will make a dependable ground cover, particularly if the area 
is slightly moist but. it is inclined to spread and can be a decided 
nuisance if it gets out of hand or into the wrong place. 

y y y 

Please tell me how to treat iris that have become too thick. 

Dig them up after blooming and separate them according to 
their natural divisions using a sharp knife. Work some bone meal 
and a little pulverized cow manure well into the soil and plant the 
rhizomes horizontally and not in direct contact with the manure 
but with their tops showing above the surface of the soil. 

y y y 

My madonna lilies have not been touched for years. Should I do 
anything to them? 

It will probably be advisable to divide them, if they have re- 
mained healthy and have multiplied. Dig them up after the 
flower spikes have died down and separate the bulbs. Enrich the 
soil with some bone meal and very well-rotted cow manure. Then, 
replant the bulbs, surrounding them with clean sand and covering 
them over about two inches. 

5 y y 

What is the proper way to care for a night-blooming cereus? 

Give it a light, porous soil with good drainage. Like other true 
cacti, it likes a reasonable amount of water — almost as much as 
ordinary house plants — during the growing season but while 
not active give it only enough water to keep it from shrivelling. 
Feeding should be light and chemical fertilizers avoided. 

y 7 y 

How can I control the root aphids in my cutting garden? 

Soak the ground around the plants with a solution of nicotine 
sulphate, pyrethrum or rotenone mixed according to the manu- 
facturer’s directions for other aphids. As a preventive, mix to- 
bacco dust and scraps into the soil before planting. Eliminating 
the ants with poison baits or cyanide gas also helps a great deal. 

y y y 

Tell me how to handle a potted azaiea so that it will bloom again 
next year. 

Keep it growing after the flowers have passed. Water regularly 
and when the weather becomes warm place it outdoors where it 
will get several hours of sun each day, plunging the pot up to the 
rim. Take the plant in before frost in the Fall and let it rest some- 
what. Then, after three months or more give it more water again 
and let it grow actively. 

y y y 

What would you recommend as a fertilizer for potatoes? 

Among the fertilizers recommended for this purpose are: 
5-10-10, 7-14-21, 8-16-8 and 8-16-16, depending upon the soil 
in which they are to be grown. The important part is to supply 
plenty of phosphorus and a fairly good amount of potash along 
with some nitrogen. 

xy y y 

Can I use both Boston ivy and Virginia creeper on a brick wall? 
What sort of conditions do they like? 

The Boston or Japanese ivy, Parthenocissus (Ampelopsis) 
tricuspidata, will cling to brick walls but the woodbine or Vir- 
ginia creeper, P. (A.) quinquefolia, does not cling so well and is 
better climbing over fences, stone walls or brush. Neither one is 
very particular about soil or growing conditions. 

y y y 


See also page 202 
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THE COVER: Apple Blossoms Brighten May. Photo by Philip Gendreau 


Gute pode MW 


BE BRUTAL. The sooner and the more thoroughly you thin out 
seedlings so as to give them living room, the better your crop 
will be, whether of flowers or vegetables. Some gardeners make 
an exception with beets and carrots, leaving them a little 
crowded so as to pull half the crop when half-grown. Such 
“infants” do taste grand. 

WATERING is both a chore and a perennial problem. One rule 
is, ““Do not water when in doubt.” Another is, ““When you 
water, do it thoroughly.” Really soaking the soil is a tedious 
task. An idea is to take the nozzle off the hose and replace it 
with a sack of stout cloth. This allows the water to flow easily 
and harmlessly. When one area is soaked, move the hose to the 
next. Above all, do not think that the “‘commuters’ special”’ 
type of watering — a sprinkling after supper — is advisable. 
It does more harm than good. Get the water down at least five 
inches. The only way to be sure you have done so is to dig down 
and see. 

SWEET CORN this year? Wonderful, if you have the room but, 
do you realize that on the average a square yard of garden 
space will produce only a half dozen ears? Think what that 
square yard would produce in the way of root crops or of bush 
beans. Corn is a luxury crop. So are peas and squash and other 
“vine fruits.” 

TWO STORY gardening. If you must have corn — and, of 
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course, you will have that most valuable of garden crops, to- 
matoes — try growing other things underneath them. Squash 
goes well with corn and saves space. With tomatoes the space 
under the plants can be planted with lettuce, early beets, 
carrots and the like. They will be out of the way by the time 
the tomatoes need the entire room. This is a suggestion for 
small gardens. If you have plenty of room, spread your crops 
widely — it pays. 


CUTWORM COLLARS help reduce the ravages of this distress- 


ing pest. Stiff paper, tin cans with tops and bottoms removed, 
even wooden bands may be used. The idea is to have some- 
thing that will not disintegrate with the weather and the worms 
cannot get through. Set the bands two inches below soil level 
and several inches above. Note: if you use tin cans, slit the sides 
and squeeze them to a smaller diameter. In this way you can 
take them off if you desire, although it does no harm to leave 
them on all Summer. 


DO NOT BE IN A HURRY either in planting seeds or in setting 


out plants. You should either know your own climate or follow 
the lead of a neighbor who does. Anyhow, you gain nothing by 
planting too soon. Seedlings may be killed by a belated frost 
and few things grow during cold, wet weather. 
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Harold Lambert 


With Sunshine and Showers 


4 ‘RUIT trees are blizzards of blossoms, grass is growing lush and tall, perennials are 
pushing into flower, birds are going boisterously about their business — it’s Spring 
again. Amid sunshine and showers, everywhere in America gardeners are once more 
practicing the immemorial rites of the most ancient of arts. Soft hands are growing cal- 
loused, necks are being sunburned, backs are aching and knees stiffened — but it is wonder- 
ful. Beneath the little labors, beyond the stretching of muscles, above the seeming in- 
consequence of branch and bud, all this gardening has tremendous significance for our 
nation. As with all creative work, we are accomplishing more than we can know. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF AMERICA 


O rephrase an old historical observation: Westward the star 

of gardening makes its way. As with the other arts, gardening 
does follow the star of empire. The legendary horticulture of 
Egypt, the artificial edens of Babylon, the graces of Greece 
and the roses of Rome — they flourished and they fell with the 
rise and fall of military and political might. 

In our own era the gardens of Italy, of France, of all Europe, 
reached their respective heights as the world poured in wealth 
because of empire building. We who have enjoyed the gardens of 
Britain, in particular, know how magnificently plantings are 
accomplished over there. Especially have we maryeled at the 
astonishing devotion displayed. This has been true not only in 
the green and gracious countryside but even in the wretched 
slums of the great cities. British gardens add glory to the world. 

However, the star of empire is setting over Europe and it is 
rising over America. The crumbling of nations overseas must mean 
an ebbing of horticulture there. Just so, the tremendous economic 
development anticipated for the United States can only mean at 
least a new opportunity for gardening here. Being Americans, 
undoubtedly we will grasp the opportunity with characteristic 
enthusiasm and garden as no nation has ever gardened before. 
If this be so, then now is the hour for all sincere American garden- 
ers to recognize our national horticultural opportunity. It will be 
vears, doubtless, before we have as good gardens as Britain has 
now — and even longer before we have as many good gardeners. 
This is relatively unimportant. What is vital is that we who gar- 
den already should resolve at the beginning of the boom to direct 
the growth of gardening to the advantage of everyone. This is of 
great importance, for in a modern civilization good gardening is 
one of the great factors that produce a stable, sensible and con- 
tented people. 

What direction should our influence take? From here and now 
it would seem one basic service will be that of determining we 
shall not continue with a pallid copy of European horticulture. 
The blight of aping Europe has too long harmed and hindered 
various phases of American culture. In literature it was much too 
long a time before we managed a divorce. Even now we give 
unmerited value to overseas writers. In art, and even more par- 
ticularly in music, we still behave as children striving not to be 
creative but as students hoping to please alien teachers. In 
gardening we must break away from European ideas. 

Here, our opportunity in horticulture is boundless. Indeed, it 
is so vast that we can never have a single type of American gar- 
dening. Of course, such is not to be desired. A Cape Cod cottage 
garden in New England would be as much out of place in the 
Spanish patios of California as the lushness of a Florida garden 
would be in the austerity of the Dakotas. Each section of this 


vast continent which is our nation will develop its own type of 
gardening — and magnificently, too. 

However, beneath all this consequent richness of variety there 
must be unifying principles which will express our national being. 
This is, indeed, to be expected, for gardening is an exemplification 
of a nation’s life. Our gardens will be “‘American.”” Everywhere 
we should make ample use of our native plant material. We have 
a wealth of it and it merits much more consideration than it has 
received. This will mean that we will avoid exotics — those plants 
which do not belong in our gardens and as such are vulgar. They 
are used not for beauty but for ostentation. Witness the use of 
palms, orange trees, cannas, crotons and the like in our northern 
city parks. We want beauty — not plants we have accepted just 
because Europe has always used them. 

Then, we should proceed energetically to develop public plant- 
ings. This is not to be those in municipal parks and gardens alone, 
valuable as they are. This is to include the planting of our road- 
sides — everywhere and adequately. The shame of our roads is 
dangerous not so much in the fact but in our casual acceptance 
of it. The present Blue Star Highway idea is one of the most en- 
couraging developments in this field yet apparent. It is a good 
beginning but only the first step. 

American gardening will be democratic. By this is meant that 
our gardens will be within the reach of everyone, both in cost and 
in requirements. Certainly we will continue to have great gardens. 
both those of great wealth and those of financial endowments, 
but the great majority of the gardens, millions upon millions of 
them will be those of plain people — those whom one of our radio 
commentators describes as Mr. and Mrs. America. 

The essential point here is the difference between our gardening 
and that abroad. In Europe gardening is largely the work of 
hired help. In America we do nearly all the work in our own 
gardens ourselves. In days to come the garden budget will be on 
the same level as the family expenditures for rent, heat, light, 
clothing and the rest. Gardens will be an integral part of house- 
keeping and homemaking. They will be part of the American 
way of life, for when many millions of us get down on our knees 
in the soil day after day, when every plant we grow will have 
individuality sufficient almost to make it a member of the family 
— then we shall really garden. 

There is no need of further anticipating the growth of garden- 
ing in America. We are the heirs of all the ages. Thanks to fortune, 
we are about to begin a new era in gardening. It will be a great 
period of gardening because we are a great nation. It is for us, 
who are gardeners now to make sure that our America measures 
up to this great opportunity. 

— W. H. C. 








Mima... 
Try The Chinese Chestnut 


By E. SAM HEMMING 
Easton, Maryland 


N its search for a possible substitute for 
the old American chestnut destroyed by 
blight the United States Department of 
Agriculture introduced the Chinese Chest- 
nut. The blight was supposed to have 
originally come from China and it was 
thought that trees from this area would 
most likely prove to be blight resistant. 
During the past 25 years the Department 
has introduced a number of strains of these 
trees and put them out for test on farms 
and in nurseries in various parts of the 
United States. 

We received some of these two-year old 
trees, 18 years ago and have watched their 
steady increase in crop to the point where 
we not only think they will prove to be a 
good substitute for the American chestnut 
as a nut producer but have potentialities 
that may make the Chinese chestnut one 
of the really important food crops of this 
country. 

These 18 Chinese chestnut trees bore in 
1946 an average of 63 pounds of nuts per 
tree. If these trees had been spaced 30 feet 
apart, they would have borne at the rate of 
3150 pounds of nuts per acre. The best tree 
bore 124 pounds or if similarly planted, at 
the rate of 6200 pounds per acre. The trees 
bore an average of 50 pounds per tree in 
1947 and the average per tree over the past 
seven years has been 39 pounds. 

At present the Chinese chestnut is so 
scarce that you cannot buy a nut on the 
market. All are being used for seed. The 
chestnuts on the market are either Italian 
or Japanese, both of which have a bitter or 
tannic acid taste when eaten raw and must 
be cooked. The Italian chestnut is the large 
nut found on the market. The nut of the 
Chinese chestnut is larger than that of the 
American and almost as sweet. Like the 
American, it has no bitter taste when 
eaten raw. 

The average annual importation of the 
Italian chestnut is 50 to 60 million pounds 
and with the better tasting Chinese chest- 
nut grown here in the United States there 
is little doubt that annual consumption by 
humans will be several times that. 

The Chinese chestnut seems to grow in 
those climates and soils where corn crops 
successfully, namely from New York to 
Georgia along the Atlantic Coast and west 
to the middle-western part of the United 
States. In the Deep South the tree will 
grow but a mold attacks the nuts and while 
it will withstand a temperature of 30 
degrees below zero, it does not make very 
good growth in the extreme cold part of 
the country. It does well on fairly good soil 
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and very well on rich well-drained soil. It 
fails quickly on wet and soggy or poorly- 
drained soils. 

The trees should be treated as in an 
orchard, with the trees spaced 30 to 40 feet 
apart. They are best cultivated when young 
and then grown with a cover crop that can 
be mown when they are older. Gentle slopes 
are desirable to avoid frost pockets. Natu- 
rally, when planted on slopes or hillsides 
they should be planted on the contour so 
that they will help conserve the soil. Like 
all successful orchards they must be fed and 
pruned. When you let nature take its 
course, it usually does, and a successful 
orchard without care is no more likely than 
a successful corn crop from an uncultivated 
field. In fact, the Department of Agriculture 
found the Chinese chestnut about 95 per 
cent blight-resistant — only neglected trees 
are bothered at all. Even among these, the 
infected trees frequently recover, something 
the American chestnut never did. 

In habit of growth the tree does not re- 
semble the American one at all, being a low 
spreading tree reaching an ultimate spread 
of 30 to 40 feet and about the same height. 
In Dr. Graves recent article in Horticulture, 
he laid stress upon the desirability of 
Japanese hybrids for timber purposes and 
that the timber products are potentially 
much more valuable than the nut crop. 
I might add, however, if you are interested 
in the nut for human consumption, avoid 
the Japanese or any hybrid. The taste is 
invariably poor. 

The foliage of the tree is an unusually 
handsome, shiny green and where the space 
is available it makes a very desirable lawn 
tree. It is too low-branched for any other 
ornamental use. Any attempt to raise a high 
trunk on the tree is not recommended as it 
increases the danger of sun scald. 

Since our parent trees have borne so well 
and consistently we have been raising these 
trees from seed. These seedlings have given 
indications of good bearing qualities al- 
though our own tests are not complete. Our 
test orchard, four years after planting as 
two year trees, bore an average of one pound 
each from 800 trees. By count, 75 out of 100 
trees bore some nuts. There has been some 
criticism of raising and selling seedling 
trees but for the present, at least, it seems 
the best method for these reasons. Parent 
trees isolated from Japanese or undesirable 
nut producing hybrids, produce uncontam- 
inated seedlings. There is some variation in 
the nut producing quality but it does not 
seem extreme in our trees. Grafted trees are 
not only much more expensive but too many 
of them fault at the union as long as 10 years 
later. The graft is also a point of some sus- 
ceptibility for blight. The tree is self-sterile 
and seedling trees give much better cross- 


pollination. 

There is no argument that with the 
development of a dependable method of 
vegetative propagation the planting of 
definite varieties will be best. In the mean- 
time, the planting of seedling trees of a 
good strain will be profitable and will bring 
chestnuts to the hearth much sooner. 

Like all plants, the Chinese chestnut is 
bothered by at least one insect but it does 
not represent a very great problem. It is 
the weevil or curculio. In small plantings it 
is best controlled by picking the nuts up 
every day and putting them in metal con- 
tainers. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has found that 3 sprayings of 
D.D.T. in August and September gave 
almost 100 per cent control of the weevil. 
The same spray will control Japanese beetle. 

The Chinese chestnut has proven its 
value as a nut producer for the small home 
garden and even for the small farm orchard. 
With a few more years of test it may prove 
itself an important commercial crop. 


Pennsylvania Cedars 


Many fine evergreens are only orna- 
mental and satisfying while young. Persons 
handy with a pruning knife may get en- 
joyment and satisfaction by lightly prun- 
ing them during the growing season result- 
ing in inducing compactness of growth and 
restraint of progress. Such treatment is 
usually given foundation plants, or ones 
intended for terrace planting where con- 
ventional plants are expected. 

The globe eastern red cedar, on the 
contrary, has a splendid form, and is very 
handsome. It is a plant that is highly 
treasured for richness of appearance, its 
colorful shade of green and because it gives 
no anxiety that it may overgrow as a 
foundation plant. 

Red cedars are variable in form and 
color and furnish a large assortment for 
one to work with. Juniperus virginiana 
schotti is particularly rich in Winter when 
other cedars are likely to take on seasonal 
hues. The weeping form might not appeal 
to a person visualizing it mentally. Yet, 
familiarity with it makes it fascinating, as 
the pendulous character is artistic and 
slightly angular. Another of our favorites 
is the Keteleer variety. It is easily trans- 
planted, a sturdy grower cylindrical, bright 
gray-green all year around, and of good 
size with whitish-blue berries well dis- 
tributed over the tree. Unlike some cedars, 
it is a reliable variety in form and sturdiness. 

—S. MENDELSON MEEHAN. 
Newton Square, Pa. 





THANK YOU 


The Editors are very grateful to the 
hundreds of readers who responded 
to our appeal for copies of the Jan- 
uary issue of Horticulture. Thanks to 
them, we now have an adequate 


supply. 
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The New Look In Iris 


By DR. FRANKLIN COOK 
President, American Iris Society 


S one of America’s favorite perennials, 
the iris has more than merely kept up 
in the race for the gardener’s approval. 
With hundreds of breeders, both amateur 
and professional, all over the country, 
working with an aggregate half-million 
or more seedlings annually it is not surpris- 
ing that entirely new colors are appearing 
in the “rainbow flower” coupled with all 
the other good points an ideal hardy 
perennial should possess. 

‘Flamingo pinks” with tangerine beards 
are, perhaps, the most spectacular new 
colors to come forth in the last few years 
and these vary from palest flesh-white to 
peach-pink and salmon, deepening to rosy 
lavender. David Hall’s Cherie, Courtier, 
Hit Parade, Premier Peach, Fantasy and 
Radiation are among the dozens of these 
luscious new colors everyone is raving 
about. Many other breeders are hard at 
work in an attempt to still further intensify 
these hues. 

Then there are the beautiful new “lemon- 
ice” or citron yellows heralded by Elsa 
Sass. Moonlight Madonna, Sousun, Golden 
Fleece and Mattie Gates carry this group 
to new heights of refinement. The blue 
hue in iris has always been tinged with a 
little violet but now this pigment, too, is 
being clarified, resulting in truer and purer 
blues. Helen McGregor, Cahokia, Blue 
Rhythm, Chivalry, Blue Valley and Pierre 
Menard come to mind immediately when 
discussing this line of improvement. Other 
soon-to-be-named seedlings represent a still 
greater advance towards that rarest of 
flower colors, true blue. Dr. Kleinsorge of 
Oregon has undoubtedly done more than 
anyone else to develop an entirely new 
range of dark coppery blends with the very 
descriptive names Bryce Canyon, Cordovan 
and Grand Canyon, together with an 
equally exciting group of lighter tannish 
blends — Chamois and Buckskin — and 
with pink overtones as Cascade Splendor. 

In the “red” category much progress 
is also being made. Until now they were 
not really red but rather a wine-red or 
purple-red but they are at last approach- 
ing the true color. Their names are descrip- 
tive: Flamely, Lights On, Blaze of Glory, 
Red Waves — and now comes Relentless 
from Paul Cook of Indiana —a red self 
of tremendous carrying power with ample 
substance and a very smooth haft. Is a 
pure scarlet iris in the offing? These are 
all indications of the many new directions 
into which the hybridizers are leading us 
with promises of still rarer colors to come. 

What distinguishes a truly modern iris? 
Novel color is not enough, although it is, 
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of course, the most obvious characteristic. 
Breeders have come to realize, at long last, 
that the character of hardiness is the 
keynote or corner-stone of the wide ac- 
ceptance by the gardening public of the 
iris. Any inexperienced gardener should be 
able to plant an iris rhizome in average soil, 
with full sun or nearly so, in a well-drained 
spot, cultivate it rather lazily once in 
a while and have that iris bloom for two or 
three weeks each year and increase three 
for one every year forever and ever. 

No digging the thing up every year, 
storing it for the Winter, replanting each 
Spring. No fussing with sprays and in- 
secticides. No special soil preparation. No 
Winter protection after the first year. These 
are the reasons for the iris’ popularity. 

But, you say, you have bought some of 
these novelty iris and paid good money for 
them only to have them fail you. My 
answer is this; “If you have given your 
plants what might be called average care, 


the chances are five to one that you have 
bought the wrong variety for your par- 
ticular locality. Ali iris do not perform 
equally well the country over. Some that 
do beautifully in California simply cannot 
stand the climate of Minnesota. Others 
that grow superbly in Nebraska are posi- 
tively runty in California. The American 
Iris Society is trying to determine the 
“regional performance” of the various 
varieties by asking its 300 Judges to report 
yearly on a selected list that is sent out 
to them for such rating. The results of this 
program are just now becoming apparent, 
as the returns are beginning to be published 
in our quarterly bulletins. 

For the first time in iris history a prospec 
tive puchaser can be fairly well assured 
that the iris he is interested in is adapted 
to his particular locality. If consulting 
these tables seems too much bother, the 
only other way to guarantee the prospective 
iris purchaser against possible loss is to 
find one in a neighboring garden where it 
has done well for a period of years. 

Next to hardiness or adaptability to 
one’s own locality, perhaps, the next im- 
portant hallmark of a truly modern iris 
is a combination of factors that may be 
spoken of as weather resistance. This 
means that an iris having it to a great 

See page 200 





Photograph: Casseoeer 


IRIS CHERIE — The characteristics shown by this two-year bloom of Mr. Hall’s famous 
flamingo-pink iris that mark it as a truly modern one are these: clean upright foliage; flowers 
compact, globular, semi-flaring, and of sufficient substance; branching moderate, not crowding 
the flowers together; size of flower in proportion to the rest of the plant; stalk stiff, not too tall 


and the whole clump pleasing as a design entity. 
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fat pHt is not enough ae 


Rhododendrons Need Good Soil 


LENORE THOMPSON BINGLEY. 
M.L.A. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ZALEAS and _ rhododendrons 
beautiful in bloom and the foliage is 
so satisfactory that every gardener at some 
time has an urge to grow them in a shady 
spot that is not well adapted for other 
plants. ‘Low pH, acid soil” come to mind 
along with azaleas and it seems easy to add 
something that will make the pH right — 
then, of course, the plants will grow. It 
would be good, if it were as simple as that 
but unfortunately pH is a key that unlocks 
only if there is a keyhole. 

The heavy red clay of our Virginia 
garden did not respond to a dose of chemi- 
cals enough to make raising rhododendrons 
possible, although it seemed to be just 
the kind of lecation where they would look 
well. We had two pools connected by a 
waterfall in the semi-shade of several large 
trees. It seemed like an ideal setting for a 
display of rhododendrons and three years 
before I went there it had been planted with 
great masses, some of which had been col- 
lected and some bought from nurseries. 
The correct amount of aluminum sulfate 
had been applied to the soil before planting 
and the owner dreamed of masses of bloom 
under the trees beside the pools. The dream 
did not become a reality. The plants never 
did thrive and at the end of four years it 
was admitted that the whole planting was 
a failure. 


are so 





In gardening as in other things we try to 
find a capsule cure-all and sometimes new 
information leads us to think that science 
has found it, even though our common 
sense tells us that many other influences 
must be considered. Low pH, if the soil 
is largely organic matter, well aerated and 
the situation well drained, will produce 
healthy rhododendrons but doses of alumi- 
num or ammonium sulfate, flowers of 
sulfur or ferrous sulfate will not make a 
heavy, poorly-drained, clay soil into a 
suitable place for rhododendrons. Buying 
expensive plants only to have them slowly 
die within a few years is a costly way of 
learning that the correct pH is only one 
phase of rhododendron culture. 

It may be possible to have a rhododen- 
dron bed in heavy clay but it will not be 
easy. The best method is to find a suitable 
soil in the waods — and a suitable soil is 
one that has a high proportion of organic 
matter — that is in good physical con- 
dition, — light and porous with a high 
water-retaining capacity and a pH test 
of about 4.5. If such a soil is available, one 
can prepare a bed for rhododendrons by 
digging out all the clay soil and replacing it 
with woods soil. If the bed is dug deep 
enough so the woods earth will be under 
the roots and not just around them, the 
plants will establish themselves and grow. 
An appalling amount of woods earth is 
necessary but it is probably the only 
method that will be wholly satisfactory if 
the soil is heavy and poorly-drained. We 


Simpson Brothers 


Rhododendrons grow naturally in rich soil 
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found that the only solution was to choose 
one small area to develop into an ericaceous 
bed instead of making the whole garden 
around the pools into a rhododendron and 
azalea planting. A few well-placed masses 
were effective and the rest of the garden 
was planted with shrubs that would adapt 
themselves to the native soil. 

Before we gave up we also tried another 
method that is recommended and will 
work in some positions where the soil is 
not such a heavy clay. We tried adding 
pine needles. These have a pH of about 4.5 
so the acidity was correct but we raked the 
forests clean of needles and still did not 
have nearly enough. We tried working them 
into the planting but the clay was too 
heavy to be much affected and we did not 
get them in deep enough to remedy the 
poor physiological condition of the soil. 
The results were negligible as far as the 
health of the plants was concerned, even 
though the pine needles made a good 
ground cover and beautiful, springy, fra- 
grant paths. 

In some areas where it is available, tan 
bark can be used. This usually has a pH 
of 4.0. So, where the beds are well prepared 
by working in enough it will improve the 
physical condition and will create areas 
of acidity that will be satisfactory. Sawdust 
can be used in the same way, although it 
is not as acid and needs to be added to 
every year. Most commercial peats are not 
acid enough to make a proper bed but 
they will lighten the soil by adding organic 
matter which will also increase the water- 
holding capacity and keep it well aerated. 

Chemicals are not a magic cure-all. 
They will cure one thing only, the pH. 
If the soil is in good physical condition, 
well-aerated, well drained, with plenty of 
organic matter to be decomposed into 
organic acids, chemicals can be used to 
correct the pH and the plants will grow. 
Sulfates of aluminum, ammonium or iron 
are commonly used. When these are applied 
to the soil a chemical reaction takes place 
and sulfuric acid is produced which obvi- 
ously lowers the pH. Flowers of sulfur 
are less expensive, easier to obtain and 
much more effective than the sulfate com- 
pounds. When oxidized in the soil by 
plant organisms sulfuric acid is liberated. 
So, the final effect is the same. A recom- 
mended application is one to two pounds 
of sulfur for each 100 square feet for each 
half pH that the soil is to be lowered but 
remember that the chemical will be satis- 
factory only if the other requirements for 
rhododendron culture are met. 


Polemonium 


Called jacob’s ladder by our grandparents, 
Polemonium caeruleum deserves more at- 
tention from modern gardeners. The blue 
flowers rise in loose, branching clusters, 
usually rather delicate and graceful. The 
basal leaves, strong and perhaps two to 
three feet long, are compound and by their 
structure give a ladder-like appearance. 
It is dependable and adds atmosphere to 
any mixed herbaceous border. 
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May-time Is Lilac-time 


By DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 
Summit, N. J. 


Y affection for lilacs dates back to 

childhood. One of my first impres- 
sions of the beauty and fragrance of flowers 
is linked with the common lilac, — for so 
many years a popular flowering shrub in 
America that some old-timers are amazed to 
learn it is not native to this land. It was 
in my young days the climax of a happy 
week on my uncle’s place in Madison, N. J., 
to be allowed to carry to my city home a 
huge bouquet of the sweetly-scented lilac 
and white flowers. Literally armfuls were 
broken off the tall bushes every May and 
June. I can still hear my father warning my 
aunt that she would kill the bushes one of 
these days and her quick retort, “‘Non- 
sense. We have done this for years and so 
have others before us. These bushes, you 
know, are over 100 years old.” 

Right or wrong, I have to admit those 
bushes continued to survive. Nevertheless, 
the treatment they received was much: 
more ruthless than the tender care bestowed 
upon the bushes which lined the lilac walk 
at Hawthorne Hill, the estate of the late 
Mrs. Bayard Thayer at South Lancaster. 
Mass., famed for its plant material and 
lovely gardens. Well do I remember a be- 
fore-breakfast walk when I came upon sev 
eral men atop step ladders, every one of 
them busily engaged in clipping off the 
faded blossoms. This performance was re- 
peated daily throughout lilac time — gar- 
den help was neither as scarce nor expensive 
as it is today. 

My next lesson in lilac culture was gained 
at the Cedar Hill Nurseries, part of the 
estate of the late Theodore A. Havemeyer 
at Brookville, L. I. Mr. Havemeyer spent 
years in hybridizing and in selecting seed 
lings until he succeeded in developing some 
very beautiful garden forms. My acquisition 
of Mme. F. Morel, Mme. Lemoine and Vic- 
tor Lemoine was accompanied by the ad- 
monition to prune sparingly, only the inner 
branches, if it seemed absolutely necessary, 
to admit light and air. Also, I was advised, 
to remove the old flower trusses promptly, 
to spray each year with lime-sulphur or 
kerosene emulsion or a strong solution of 
whale oil soap and tobacco extract, to top- 
dress every year or so with manure and to 
feed occasionally with bonemeal. 

The instructions must have been thor 
ough, for every May I am on the step ladder 
clipping off the faded blossoms. The dead 
blooms are removed to prevent the de 
velopment of seed and to conserve the 
strength for the young wood upon which 
the flowers will be borne the following sea- 
son.'In late Winter and early Spring I spray 
and not once in the 10 years I have had 
these shrubs has there been any sign of 
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oyster-shell scale. The feeding program, too, 
has been carefully followed, the boneme.l 
worked lightly into the soil since lilac roots 
are near the surface. 

Contrary to what I was taught in my 
first lessons on lilac culture that once estab. 
lished they resent disturbance, I am ad.- 
vised by several lilac experts that these 
shrubs can be transplanted at almost any 
time of the year, provided they are not out 
of the ground too long and are well watered 
for several days after being transplante |. 
Lilacs can be purchased at nurseries in 
either Spring or Fall. Fall planting is con 
sidered preferable for the more northerly 
sections and can begin in September and 
continue until the ground freezes. 


Lilacs are Old World shrubs. Syringa 
josikaea and 8S. vulgaris are the southeastern 
European representatives of the genus, be- 
ing native to the Balkan mountains. Other 
species are native to Asia, particularly 
China. Even the so-called Persian lilac 
which for several centuries was thought to 
be a native of Persia was later found to come 
from the mountainous slopes of Kansu, 
China. Just when S. vulgaris which has the 
record of producing more garden forms than 
any other single shrub was brought to 
America is not definitely known. Probably 
it was some time in the Eighteenth Century. 
In his diary George Washington records 
transplanting lilacs in 1758. 

The species lilacs are not generally grown 
in gardens in this country, although they 
are really lovely shrubs amenable to culti- 
vation and prolong the flowering season. 
Henry Hohman, of Kingsville, Md., whose 
nursery I visited in the Spring of °42 spoke 
highly of the following species: Syringa 
meyeri, a compact shrub, five to six feet 

See page 208 





President Poincare is a deep rose-lilac in color 
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The Start Is The Thing 


By DR. LLOYD P. GRAY 
Clayton, N. Y. 


NYONE with a little gardening experi- 
ence can have a rock garden. There is 
enough plant material that grows in any 
good garden soil to make the rock garden a 
source of interest and satisfaction as well as 
beauty throughout the season. The one 
essential that must be provided is good 
drainage. To be sure, there are some species 
that require special soil conditions but the 
material to be considered here may be 
grown in ordinary soil nearly neutral in re 
action. Most of it could be grown in the 
foreground of the herbaceous border but 
the effectiveness is enhanced when grown 
in association with rocks over which they 
may spread or drape themselves. With the 
selection of proper material, it is possible to 
have a succession of bloom from very early 
Spring to the onset of Winter. 

Many of the alpine plants in their nat- 
ural habitat have a very short growing sea- 
son. Consequently, they rush into bloom 
shortly after the snows retreat, making 
their vegetative growth after flowering. 
Thus, they achieve reproduction of the 
species before being covered with snow 
again. An excellent example to be seen in 
our own gardens is Anemone pulsatilla. The 
large lavender flowers appear very early in 
the Spring while the foliage is still curled 
into a downy nest. The leaves gradually 
unfold and develop as the flower fades. 

The first flowers of the season are fur- 
nished by the small, Spring-flowering bulbs; 
galanthus, eranthis, [ris reticulata, crocus, 





scilla, chionodoxa and, later, the muscari. 
All are dependable and of easy culture, 
growing in nearly any aspect of the garden. 
They usually increase generously. About the 
middle of April the species tulips add their 
bright colors and interesting forms. These 
should have a warm, sheltered nook where 
they will receive a good baking while 
dormant. 

While the bulbs are still in bloom some 
of the perennial plants begin to flower. 
About the same time as Anemone pulsatilla 
appears we see the pink flowers of Bergenia 
cordifolia (Saxifraga cordifolia) peeking out 
from among the large, evergreen leaves. 
Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea, pink in the 
bud and opening to blue, is another very 
early comer and lingers for considerable 
time. Another early blue, forget-me-not- 
like flowering, plant is Brunnera macro- 
phylla, its large heart-shaped leaves de- 
veloping after flowering. It may be a little 
too large for the small rock garden. [If so, it 
might be better to substitute Omphalodes 
verna which is prostrate and has much 
smaller foliage. The white form, O. verna 
alba, is dainty and charming. Both the 
brunnera (formerly listed as anchusa) and 
omphalodes grow in shade but must have 
good drainage. Omphalodes will in time 
make large mats and is very useful as a 
ground cover for shady locations. 

After the yellow crocuses have gone the 
rock garden is predominatingly blue for a 
period. So, we welcome the bright yellow 
supplied by Draba aizoon. Draba forms a 
very dwarf cushion of small, bright green 
rosettes, closely packed together. Being 
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A perfect site for a rock garden beside the Pacific 
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such a tiny plant, it needs a choice location 
where it will not be encroached upon by 
its more rampant neighbors. Doronicum 
clusi furnishes another excellent yellow. The 
daisy-like flowers on 12-inch stems appear 
in the Spring and continue into early Sum- 
mer and the shiny, light green, heart-shaped 
leaves are decorative. 

For large splashes of brilliant color in 
Spring we have Phlox subulata, Alyssum 
saxatile, Iberis sempervirens, arabis and 
aubretia. These are so well known to the 
average gardener they do not require de- 
scription here. All should be grown in full 
sun. Later in the season the numerous 
varieties of thymus are completely covered 
with bloom and their aromatic foliage adds 
fragrance to the garden. Tunica sazifraga 
fl. pl. is a prostrate, trailing plant that is 
highly recommended, as the small, deep 
pink flowers are borne throughout the sea- 
son. It is not as vigorous a spreader as the 
others. 

There are a number of dwarf, mat- 
forming veronicas that are very desirable 
plants for the rock garden and furnish a 
succession of flowers from early Spring until 
well into Summer. One of the earliest is 
Veronica armena which forms dense mats of 
fine, light green foliage and flowers of sky 
blue. V. filiformis is held in disrepute by 
some because it is such a rampant spreader 
but it makes a good ground cover for moist 
shady locations. The dense, thick mats are 
evergreen and become carpets of light blue 
in early Spring. V. rupestris is prostrate 
with flowers of ultra-marine blue. There is 
also a pink form, V. rupestris rosea. V. 
spicata nana and V. spitata nana alba are 
miniature forms of V. spicata of the her- 
baceous border. Blooming well into July, 
V.incana and V. incana rosea are very at- 
tractive not only for their blue and pink 
flowering spikes but also for their silvery 
gray foliage that is excellent for contrast. 
All should be grown in sun except V. fili- 
formis. 

Among the primulas are many choice 
ones for the rock garden. Some are “easy as 
a cabbage, almost”’, to quote Farrar. They 
require a fairly rich soil, moisture, perfect 
drainage and most of them are best grown in 
partial shade. One might begin his collec- 
tion with P. denticulata, P. auricula, P. 
juliae and some of its numerous hybrids, 
and the polyanthus hybrids. I am very fond 
of P. vulgaris for naturalizing in odd corners. 
One of the choicest of all is P. sieboldi with 
attractive, crinkly leaves and large laven- 
der flower heads that are airy and graceful. 
The pure white of P. sieboldi alba is ex- 
quisite. The foliage of P. sieboldi is decid- 
uous, disappearing completely in late 
Summer. The rhizome-like roots are just be- 
low the surface. So, their location should 
be well marked. In the cooler parts of the 
country it is possible to select sorts that 
will bloom in Summer and well into the 
Fall. 

Viola cornuta is a useful subject because 
of its long blooming period and good color. 
Jersey Gem is probably the best and: the 
most permanent. The plants should not be 

See page 213 
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How To Grow Gladiolus 


By DR. C. J. GILGUT 


Waltham Field Station 


NYONE can grow the gladiolus and one 
does not need a “‘green thumb” to 
grow them well. Gladioli are not fussy and 
given reasonably good soil, a sunny location 
and reasonable cultural care will grow 
as well— and often better — than most 
plants. 

The gladiolus grows from a corm which 
is the thickened base of the stem of the 
previous season and which has been stored 
over Winter. A corm is a solid mass of tissue 
and differs from a true bulb which is made 
up of distinct layers as in the onion or tulip 
or of scales as in the lily. The corms are sold 
in various sizes: jumbo, large (1 and 2), 
medium (3 and 4) and small (5 and 6). Be- 
sides, there are cormels which are produced 
in large numbers at the base of the corm 
and are from the size of a barley grain to 
that of a pea. These are sold much cheaper 
than the corms and the first year produce 
small or medium corms but only once in a 
while a flower. It is a good way to build up a 
stock of corms at low cost but, if one wauts 
flowers the first season, it is better to plant 
either large or medium sized corms. 

Plant only clean, sound, healthy corms. 
Those that are discolored, scabby or shriv- 
eled are not likely to give the best results 
and should be shunned. Healthy corms are 
available from many growers and reliable 
seed houses. 

By “dip” the gladiolus grower has in 
mind the immersion of the corms in a chemi- 
cal solution for a definite length of time 
before planting for the purpose of con- 
trolling disease. Actually, the treatment is a 
soak rather than a dip. There is considerable 
difference of opinion among growers as to 
the advisability of dipping corms. Some dip 
all their corms, others dip only those that 
show signs of disease, while still others do 
not dip at all contending that chemical 
treatment does more harm than good but 
the plant pathologists — based upon ex- 
perimental work with corm diseases — 
agree that chemical treatment is highly 
desirable and if used at the right strength 
and for the proper length of time is not 
only beneficial but will cause little or no 
injury to most varieties. Before one treats 
the corms it should be clearly understood 
that the most that can be expected is sur- 
face disinfection. It will not eradicate or 
control deep-seated infections. Corms hav- 
ing such should be thrown away. 

At present there are three chemical ma- 
terials in popular use for corm treatment. 
All are poison and should be kept out of the 
reach of children, pets or irresponsible per- 
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sons. The first is bichloride of mercury 
which is used at a dilution of 1 to 1,000 
(1% level teaspoonfuls to two gallons of 
water) for two to six hours. This is a power- 
ful, efficient disinfectant and because of its 
potency will cause injury to corms of many 
varieties and will delay blooming in others 
if the treatment is prolonged. The recom- 
mendation commonly seen in print that the 
treatment be 14 to 17 hours is not based 
upon any experimental finding but rather 
on the faulty assumption of self-styled 
“experts” that, if six hours does a good 
job, a longer time will do a better one. One 
thing is certain, it injures the corms more. 

The second material is the new improved 
ceresan used at the rate of one ounce plus 
three teaspoonfuls of Dupont spreader- 
sticker to three gallons of water for 15 to 20 
minutes. During the treatment there should 
be constant stirring to keep the ceresan in 
suspension. At times corms are injured by 
this treatment, too. 

The third material is phenol or cresol 
solution compound (U.S.P. XI) at the rate 
of one teaspoonful to one gallon of water 
for three to six hours. This treatment was 
devised primarily for the control of thrips 
before the discovery of DDT and is of 
questionable value for the control of corm 
diseases. It is still used by many, however. 

Few people have much choice in the kind 
of soil they have in their gardens but gladioli 
will grow well where other flowers and 


vegetables do — Usually a sandy loam with 
good drainage does best. Avoid planting 
near large trees, in the shade of large build- 
ings, in sand or gravel or in mud holes. 
Other plants resent such conditions and 
glads are no exception. 

Prepare the soil well. Keep in mind that 
the glads will be there all Summer long and 
a little extra care and attention will be re- 
paid by better bloom. Manure contains 
valuable and necessary humus but it also 
increases the amount of disease, if it comes 
in contact with the corms. It should be 
worked in sometime during the Fall. Com- 
post or leaf mold, on the other hand, can 
be worked in during Spring along with the 
fertilizer and lime. A complete fertilizer 
such as 5-10-10, 5-10-5, 5-8-7 or 4-8-4 
should be scattered on the surface at the 
rate of three to four pounds per 100 square 
feet. At the same time, if the soil is acid 
(lower than pH 6.5) five pounds of ground 
limestone per 100 square feet can be ap- 
plied. Some soils benefit by a lime applica- 
tion once every two or three years. Tie soil 
should then be plowed or spaded to a depth 
of at least eight inches and all clumps 
broken up. 

Most gladioli bloom in 80 to 90 days and 
planting is done sometime in May or early 
June. Successive plantings at two-week in- 
tervals give a longer period of bloom than a 
single planting. The corms can be set in 
clumps of 12 or more in the flower border 
like tulips but are usually planted in rows 
18 to 30 inches apart in the garden. A trench 
six inches deep and about the width of a 
hoe is opened up, a little complete fertilizer 
is scattered in the bottom and raked in, and 
the corms are set six inches apart in a single 
row or staggered to make a double or triple 
row. The corms are then covered with soil 
but the trench is left open. When the new 

See page 206 
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Modern gladiolus are superb as cut flowers 
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A Tree from the 


By DR. E. D. MERRILL 


Harvard University 


The following is paraphrased from an 
article by Dr. Merrill in the March issue of 
Arnoldia, a publication of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 

In 1941 a new genus of plants, Metase- 
quoia, was proposed to accommodate certain 
fossil remains of an unusual plant found by 
paleobotanists in rocks of the Mesozoic Era 
—a time when none of the immediate 
ancestors of man had appeared on the 
scene, when the world was dominated by 
great reptiles. 

In 1945 living trees of the new genus were 


Age of Reptiles 


actually found in Hupeh Province — a re- 
mote section of China. Specimens were 
received at the Arnold Arboretum in 1946 
and the Arboretum immediately sought 
seed of this extraordinary species. Through 
Dr. H. H. Hu, Director of the Fan Memorial 
Institute of Biology in Peiping, a graduate 
of Harvard and a former student at the 
Arboretum, arrangements were made to 
investigate further. With financial assist- 
ance, the work was undertaken and in 1947 
more than 100 large trees of the species 
were discovered. 

While it is extraordinary that a living 
tree should be discovered only four years 
after being described from fossil records, it 
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Botanical characteristics of Metasequoia 








is even more remarkable that when found, 
the Metasequoia species, the sole surviving 
representative of a formerly widely dis- 
tributed genus, was apparently not far from 
the verge of extinction as a living entity in 
its native habitat. 

The largest tree measured was 35 meters 
high and its trunk was 2.3 meters in diame- 
ter (115 feet tall and 7.5 feet through). Seed 
was obtained and seedlings have already 
been germinated at the Arnold Arboretum. 

Additional seed is being obtained and in 
accordance with the custom of the Arbore- 
tum, will be widely distributed to institu- 
tions in the United States and Europe. 
It is not yet known whether or not this 
remarkable tree will prove hardy in the 
northernmost states of this country. How- 
ever, with excellent germination already 
obtained, it is certain that we shall be able 
to establish this ancient but now nearly 
extinct tree in the United States and else- 
where — if not in the Northeast, then in 
the South or on the West Coast. 

The new “living fossil” can be a large 
tree and an interesting one. One of its 
striking characteristics is that, like various 
species of the larch, its leaves are deciduous, 
the tree being leafless in Winter. In general 
appearance, the leafy branchlets suggest 
those of the genus Glyptostrobus. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
features of this discovery of a tree which, 
almost extinct, flourished so long ago, was 
that it was a cooperative effort between 
American and Chinese botanists. Odd, too, 
is the fact that while the actual grant made 
by the Arnold Arboretum to finance the 
expedition into the wilds of Hupeh was but 
$250, because of the inflation of Chinese 
currency, the money in China amounted 
to $9,750,000. 

Readers of Horticulture who wish to try 
Metasequoia may have free seeds by writing 
directly to Dr. E. D. Merrill at the Arnold 
Aboretum, Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, Mass. 
Seeds will be sent as long as the supply lasts. 

The tree is probably not hardy in the northern 
tier of states. 


The Dainty Montbretias 


NYONE desiring gladiolus-like blooms 
but of a more graceful appearance 
should try montbretias. Not only are they 
easy to handle but the delicate spikes com- 
ing from mid-Summer to Fall are available 
in a wide variety of colors — from crimson 
and scarlet, through orange to yellow. 

Their culture is much like that of gladioli. 
Set out in Spring in a light but fertile soil 
they will make themselves at home. If 
grown for cutting, they should be planted 
in rows three to five inches deep and five 
to six inches apart in the row. On the other 
hand, they can also be used for garden dec- 
oration and are especially effective planted 
in clumps of six to eight. 

Like gladioli, they are generally dug in 
the Fall and stored over Winter indoors, al- 
though south of New York they are often 
Winter hardy and may be left out-of-doors. 

— Ernest O’TOoote. 
Camden. S. C. 
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The Cosmopolitan Clematis 


By LOUIS VASSEUR 
Milton, Mass. 


MONG the hardy climbers there is no 
group of plants which equals the 
clematis in variety, number and beauty. 
It is natural for plants to be found in very 
well-defined zones, for the most part living 
in colonies consisting of a few specimens or 
in great numbers. This is not so with the 
clematis. This plant is truly cosmopolitan 
with some species found in every continent 
of the world. Many of these species are still 
unknown. Botanists have shown interest in 
them. They are seldom found in collections 
for they have no ornamentation value or, 
else, they are too delicate and cannot be 
acclimated to the northern regions. Never- 
theless, we have enough varieties of these 
beautiful climbing shrubs and herbs from 
northern and temperate zones to be tempted 
to grow them and enjoy their beauty. 

Plants propagated in Europe are for the 
most part grafted. For a few years they 
may do well, if they live at all, but they 
never attain a long life. On the contrary, 
plants from cuttings will live many years. 
For the small garden — for the amateur — 
the very best way to obtain quickly a strong, 
well-rooted plant is to propagate by layer- 
ing. 

The numerous species of this beautiful 
group of plants are for the most part climb- 
ing and they have very variable charac- 
teristics and aspects. The flowers are ex- 


tremely varied in size, color and in their 
season of blossoming. The amateur can 
easily make his choice when he wishes to 
embellish with beautiful climbing plants 
any part of his garden; flower beds, covered 
walks, rustic pergolas, walls of all kinds, 
shrubs, hedges, old trees, house walls, col- 
umns or tripods. 

Many varieties have been tried and there 
are many beautiful varieties which can no 
longer be found. Between the years 1850 
and 1900 over 450 varieties were listed in 
catalogs in France and England. Now it is 
difficult to find over 100. Two world wars 
have destroyed the best collections and dis- 
ease has killed the others. 

Are there so many diseases that such 
gems of the garden should perish so fast? 
No. Wilting is the worst disease and it gen- 
erally affects plants which have been set in 
loam which is too rich. Loam which is used 
to grow potatoes, mangels, beets and root 
crops should be avoided. Sod loam, wheat 
loam, pasture loam, blended with sand, leaf 
mold or, better still, good old compost 
testing a pH 7 will prove preferable. Fresh 
manure should never be used. Well-de 
cayed manure can be used when placed 
under the roots by digging under them. 
Bone meal and wood ashes also make fine 
fertilizers for clematis. In the Fall a hand- 
ful of complete fertilizer per plant and a 
mulch of rotten mixed manure and peat 
moss is very beneficial and can be left over 
the top soil during the Summer to keep the 
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Miss Bateman is typical of the larger-flowered clematis 


roots cool. Gravel, crushed bricks and flat 
stones are also safe. These will keep the 
loam cooler and protect the top roots. Deep 
cultivation should be avoided. After an 
application of fertilizer or lime a good rak- 
ing to cover the fertilizer is sufficient and 
very effective to aerate the soil. When the 
loam is very stony use lime sparingly or the 
plants will be spoiled by a severe burning. 
If a mulch of fresh or half-rotten manure is 
applied, it is the best way to ask for trouble 
and deception. 

Good drainage is essential in order to ob- 
tain good results. The clematis loves water 
in warm weather but not standing water. 
Many varieties of the clematis have been 
tried, some have proved to be too delicate 
and some too easily affected by disease. 
Some of the very best collections have, as 
previously stated, been destroyed by war 
but we still have some good varieties, well- 
adapted for the American gardens and 
climate. In the hardy herbaceous border a 
few plants of Clematis heracleaefolia davidi- 
ana — with deep blue flowers will blossom 
plentifully during the Summer. C. recta 
mandschurica is a desirable variety for use 
in borders, giving forth a profusion of flow- 
ers for cutting. C. recta in both simple and 
double forms is likewise suitable when 
planted in soil containing plenty of leafmold 
and hard coal ashes. These varieties are 
extremely hardy and ideal for cutting. 

Among the tall growing sorts, well 
adapted for covering walls, old trees and 
Summer houses are C. flammula, C. panicu- 
lata, C. montana alba and rubens which give 
splendid results. C. coccinea can be used for 
medium-sized fences eight to 10 feet high. 
It has handsome urn-shaped flowers in 
bright scarlet. The larger-blooming varieties 
of the Jackmanni type can be used, training 
them on wire fences or netting set against 
house walls and porches as well as trained on 
tripods and pillars. In herbaceous borders 
charming effects are obtained when the 
plants are placed among the newer climb- 
ing roses but not the ramblers. The best 
varieties of this group are Countess de 
Bouchaud (pink and mauve), Gipsy Queen 
(dark purple), Jackmanni (violet purple), 
Mme. Baron Veillard (lilac), Mme. E. 
Andre (red), Mrs. Cholmondley (blue) and 
Jackmanni Alba (pure white). 

Recommended to the amateur as easy to 
grow and more resistant to wilting than the 
larger-blooming varieties of the florida- 
patens and lanuginosa types are — the 
viticella group with three excellent varieties 
that can be used with safety are easily 
grown and resistant: Ascotiensis, violet- 
blue, large; Ville de Lyon, dark red plum 
colored, medium to large; and Kermesina, 
bright red, small, excellent for planting at 
the edge of shrubbery. 

The florida type: Duchess of Edinburgh, 
double, pure white; Belle of Woking, pale 
mauve: the patens type (early to bloom 
and when well grown extremely generous 
with blossoms); Edouard Desfosses, very 
large, violet mauve; Lasurstern, very large, 
deep blue; and Mrs. George Jackman, pure 
white. 

See page 214 
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SPRING again. It is sheer joy these morn- 
ings to get out early, to feel the sun hot 
on one’s face, to see the eager lengthening 
of stems racing towards flowering — even 
to smell the fragrance of freshly-turned 
earth. The apple orchards, white on the 
hills all about the village, resemble scraps 
of clouds surprised asleep by the morning. 
The birds are busy and merry about their 
labors, too. It is a wonderful time to be 
alive and home again. Yet, Spring does 
make me melancholy. You see, each Spring 
I enjoy means one less for me. After all, 
there are only so many Springs in a man’s 


life. 


———E 


OUT in Washington and Oregon last month, 
I was amazed at the way the bulb farmers 
out there are producing daffodils and lilies 
by the multitude. With lilies, particularly, 
I was impressed by the prodigious amount 
of experimentation and hybridization going 
on. I fool around with my iris breeding with, 
perhaps, two score plants. Out there the 
breeders are working with lilies by the acre. 
Believe me, it is a wonderful thing, for it 
can only mean that we will have an abun- 
dance of better lilies. Probably, the price 
will come down in time and then everyone 
can afford to grow all the lilies he wants. 
I was told that some of the new lilies are not 
only larger-flowered and more brilliantly 
colored but also that they are practically 
disease-free. Having lost too many lilies 
in the past, this is good news, indeed. 


IN WASHINGTON, I talked with a friend 
in the Department of Agriculture who out- 
lined what is being done in the development 
of insecticides and fungicides, the various 
new chemicals, most of which will need 
simple names before they can ever be sold. 
Extraordinary, of course, but rather be- 
wildering and, after all, wearisome. It seems 
to me that there must be something wrong 
with farming and gardening for us to need 
such an arsenal in order to grow flowers and 
food. Personally, I use very few of them. 
I try to keep my plants well fed. I give them 
plenty of room and, if something does not 
stand on its own feet, then, I do not bother 
with it again. There are plenty of plants 
that are sturdy, without fussing with those 
that are finicky. 
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RECENTLY in the deep South, I spent 
several raptured days in the great gardens 
down there. Really, I am sated with the 
rich color and prodigality of bloom. Home 
here in Vermont, among the firs and spruces, 
having less abundance, my appetite is 
beginning to return. This afternoon in a 
pine wood I paid my annual visit to a place 
where the trailing arbutus grows with ex- 
tra-large and extra-fragrant bloom. I cut 
one spray. It is on my desk now, the yearly 
tribute I extract from May for the weariness 
of Winter. Turned warm to-night, after a 
late afternoon shower, the windows are 
open for the first time since last Fall. 
Through the evening comes a spicy odor 
from the lilacs, white and purple, just 
outside. Mayflowers and lilacs — they are 
enough for me. 

VISITING near Miami last week, a friend 
showed me some remarkable tomatoes in his 
garden. The soil was just sand — almost as 
white as sugar. I marveled at his success 
until he explained that he watered them 
every morning with a “tea” made by dis- 
solving a complete chemical fertilizer in 
water. “I figure the tomatoes cost me 50 
cents each’’, he said. Looking at the excel- 
lent shrubs he had massed about his sprawl- 
ing bungalow, at the flame-flowered vines 
climbing over it and at the coconuts and the 
royal palms standing above it, I asked if he 
gave them tea, too. He explained that he 
used marl— and he showed me some. It 
was black muck which he obtained for two 
dollars a cart load (about two cubic yards) 
from the swamps behind the town. “It’s 
great stuff’’, he said, “‘mixed with the sand, 
you can grow anything in it.” 


FROM TIME to time we hear about the 
need for a grass that is tough, can hold its 
own with weeds and does not need too 
much cutting. Perhaps, some day we shall 
have that in the zoysias — even up in cold 
climates like mine. 

To date, some hope is offered by the 
Japanese lawn grass, Z. japonica, and the 
Manila grass, Z. matrella. The latter I have 
seen growing as far north as Milford, Conn., 
making a solid mat of turf that was springy 
to walk upon and apparently free from 
weeds and all pests. Its greatest drawback 
is that it is a little slow to green up in the 


Spring and early to brown in the Fall. As 
its name implies, it is native to the Philip- 
pines as well as much of Malaya and is, 
therefore, not particularly a northern lawn 
grass. 

The Japanese species, however, is found 
way up into northern Korea and while it 
appears coarser than most of our other 
lawn grasses, experiments at Beltsville, 
Md. offer some hope of selecting narrower- 
leaved strains. In any event, it is hardier 
than its cousin and the day may come when 
I can sit back and laugh at the lawn mower 
— while it spreads rapidly sideways, this 
grass does not grow tall very fast. At 
present, seed is rarely produced but a turf 
can readily be established in one season by 
planting stolons made by chopping up sods. 
Anyway, it is certainly worth keeping ones 
eye on, even though I haven’t heard of any 
being offered for sale yet. 


I WAS INTERESTED to learn of some of 
the tremendous advances made by modern 
science recently. To replace Italy’s chestnut 
groves which are now being destroyed by 
the same blight that killed ours not so many 
years ago, pollen as well as scions and nuts 
are being flown from the United States. 
Pollen from improved blight-resistant chest- 
nuts developed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was sent to Dr. 
Aldo Pavari, director of the experiment 
station in Florence last Spring. Some was 
also sent by Dr. A. H. Graves who worked 
on the problem for nearly 30 years at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

In the past it was necessary to ship seeds 

or scions, wait for the trees to reach the 
fruiting stage, and then proceed. Now all 
that time has been eliminated. This coming 
season Dr. Pavari expects to send pollen 
from some of the choice Italian varieties to 
help our breeders. The procedure, as I 
understand it, is to shake the catkins over a 
glass plate, scrape the pollen into a glass 
vial and then stopper it with cotton. After 
that the whole vial is placed inside a larger 
one which contains a little chloride of lime 
to absorb any moisture present and that, in 
turn, is packed for shipping. In order to get 
the pollen there in time for the blooming 
season of the Italian trees which commence 
before our resistant strains do in Maryland 
it is necessary to take it from plantings in 
Georgia and Alabama. 
OVER in Russia, the sunflower is a 
very important farm crop. Figures of an- 
nual commercial oil production from the 
seeds run as high as six million tons an- 
nually. These figures may not be too ac- 
curate but there is no question of the im- 
portance of sunflower oil in the Soviet 
economic system. Further, an immense 
quantity of seeds are sold to the general 
public who eat them much as we Americans 
eat peanuts. When we stop to think that 
the sunflower is a native plant of our own 
America, it seems odd that we have so 
neglected it — but then, our native potato 
and tomato had to be taken to Europe and 
be brought back here before we appreciated 
them. 
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Garden Digest — 


Fruit Values 


CCORDING to W. R. Leslie of Manitoba, the Dominion 
Experimental Station in British Columbia has reported the 
following findings: 

Apples are a good source of sugar and pectin. They contain 
appreciable quantities of essential minerals but are not as rich in 
this respect as stone fruits. With regard to vitamin C content, 
there is a marked difference in varieties. For example, Wagener 
and Northern Spy are higher in ascorbic acid than Golden Deli- 
cious, Newton, Rome Beauty and Winesap. These varieties, in 
turn, are higher in vitamin C than Jonathan, Delicious, Stayman, 
McIntosh and Wealthy. McIntosh and Delicious have a low 
ascorbic acid content. Apples also have a good alkalizing value. 

To obtain the maximum nutritive value from the fruit, it is 
desirable to eat it with the skin on. The bulk and roughage has 
beneficial effects on the digestive tract. Furthermore, about one- 
third of the vitamin C content of apples is contained in the skins. 

Cherries are one of the best sources of minerals. Lambert and 
Bing both have a high sugar content but Lambert is far ahead as 
a source of vitamin C. 

Apricots are very rich in caroten (source of vitamin A), pectin 
and minerals. They also furnish a fair amount of sugar and 
vitamin C. 

Peaches have a mineral content only slightly lower than cher- 
ries and apricots and are good carriers of caroten. Vedette, Valiant 
and Veteran are better than Elberta and J. H. Hale. 

Italian prunes have a high sugar and pectin content and also 
carry a desirable laxative substance. They have a high mineral 
content and are a good source of caroten but contain little 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C carrier). 

Among the pears, Bartlett and Anjou have been found to con- 
tain notable quantities of sugars, acids, pectin and minerals but 
they are poor sources of ascorbic acid and caroten. 


New Apple Dwarfing ‘‘Stock’”’ 


CCORDING to H. L. Lantz and B. S. Pickett in Iowa Farm 
Science, Malling IX understock is not sufficiently Winter- 
hardy in many parts of the Mid-West. Also its root system is very 
fine and small which means that the trees must be staked or tied 
up to prevent their blowing over. However, Professor Thomas 
Maney of the Iowa Experiment Station discovered another dwarf 
stock near Muscatine, Iowa, a few years ago. He named it Clark 
Dwarf. Iowa State College now has 75 or more dwarf fruit trees 
ranging from seven to 13 years of age. Thus far, there has been no 
loss through Winter injury. Instead of using it as an understock, 
as in the case of the Malling selections, it is grafted on an ordinary 
apple seedling. Later, the desired variety is grafted on the Clark 
Dwarf scion which produces the same dwarfing effect as Malling 
IX rootstock, if assisted with a little judicious pruning. It is ex- 
pected that Clark Dwarfs will be available to the trade within a 
few years. 


Ammate for Oaks 


MMATE (ammonium sulfamate) is very effective in killing 

blackjack oaks according to Fred A. Peevy, ecologist, in a 
recent report of the Southern Forest Experiment Station. “‘It 
can be applied conveniently in a water solution as a spray for 
sprouts. It is not poisonous to live stock nor dangerous to handle.” 
Use four pounds per gallon of water. On larger trees it is applied 
in cups or holes in the main roots at the base of each trunk. A 
cup is made with two strokes of an ax, one about two inches 
above the other, and prying out the intervening piece. On trees 
under four inches two cups are sufficient. Use the ammate at the 
rate of one Jevel tablespoon per cup. On trees four to eight inches 
in diameter space the cups four to six inches apart and use two 
level tablespoons of crystals per cup. 
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Send for Free Copy of 


NELIS TULIP CATALOG 
New 1948 Edition 


This year, as always, NELIS brings you tne newest, choicest Tulip 
introductions, illustrated and described for you in a finely printed color- 
ful catalog. This latest printing of the annual Nelis Catalog will fasci- 
nate you with its careful selection of the finest Tulip varieties, including 
the most exciting of the fringed Parrot types and the newest of the 
delicate Lily-flowered Tulips, besides all of the noteworthy Darwin, 
Cottage, Breeder, Giant and Double specimens. Be sure to get your 
copy of this interesting Tulip Guide, regarded as a MUST by every 
Tulip fancier. The 1948 Nelis 
Catalog also contains the most 
complete array of spectacular 
new Daffodils, as well as Iris and 
other bulbs. 


Edition is limited; send for 
your copy today. 





NELIS TULIPS—see them in bloom 
at Tulip Time in Holland this May. 
A breathtaking sight of riotous 
color, covering acres of ground. 











NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 
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Va 505 Lakewood Boulevard, Holland, Michigan 
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PLANT BIG TREES NOW 


Planting big trees is child’s play for Frost & Higgins. So 
just say the word and presto — you can enjoy immediately 
the beauty of established trees . . . planted exactly where 
they’re needed. 


Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees has long 
been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. We can furnish hand- 
some specimens, any variety and size you want. Our 
equipment is the best available. And even more important, 
ten men in our organization have a total of 200 years’ 
experience in successful tree moving. 


Why not arrange a consultation now? 


AIRPLANE SPRAYING 


Effective, economical method for estates, resorts, cities 
and towns. Controls gypsy moth, mosquitoes, black flies, 
wood ticks. Surprisingly low cost. Ask for estimate — no 
obligation! 


FROSTCax2}HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street +° Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 





“ype hang 
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SJwenty-one shovel wut thule enemies... 


Pest Control On Ornamentals 


By W. D. WHITCOMB 


University of Massachusetts 


a oe schedules such as this are con- 
fusing. They must be. In this list 21 
shrubs, vines and small trees are con- 
sidered and 30 of the most common pests 
which attack them. 

It is hoped that no one will need to apply 
all the treatments suggested here and it is 
doubtful if anyone would apply them all, 
if they were needed. However, the wise 
gardener will follow a simple protective pro- 
gram consisting of a dormant spray, an 
early Summer spray or dust and a similar 
mid-Summer treatment. The schedule will 
then be used as a guide for combating any 
specific troubles which develop on par- 
ticular shrubs. 

The protective program: 

1, About April 15 or before new buds 
open and the danger of immediate freezing 
weather is over shrubs for which a dormant 
spray is recommended and most others 
should have been sprayed with a good lubri- 
cating oil emulsion diluted as suggested, or 
as recommended by the manufacturer. Al! 
parts of the plant should have been thor- 
oughly covered but not drenched. No dust 
is effective for the dormant application. 

2. About June 1 spray or dust all plants 
except those in full bloom with a DDT- 
sulfur mixture. As a spray, wettable sulfur 
(4 tablespoonfuls) and 50 per cent DDT 
wettable powder (2 tablespoonfuls in each 
gallon of water) is a very satisfactory for- 
mula. Sulfur-DDT 95-5 dust is good and 
cheaper than the special rose dust if much 
material is needed. 

3. About July 1 repeat with the same 
materials used in June. This application is 
particularly helpful to discourage the Japa- 
nese beetle, webworm and other late season 
pests as well as to protect the shrubs during 
the critical period before Winter. 

The ideal one-purpose pesticide which 
controls all pests is still being sought by 
gardeners and manufacturers alike. The 
special rose dust and similar preparations 
are the nearest approach to this ideal pesti- 
cide now available. In this mixture DDT 
controls caterpillars, rose chafers, Japanese 
beetles, leafhoppers, scales and_ thrips; 
fermate controls rusts and leaf blights; 
rotenone controls spider mites and aphids 
partially; and sulfur controls mildews. At 
present the cost is high but there is much 
promise for the future. 

Many new insecticides and fungicides 
which are not recommended in this schedule 
are rapidly coming into the picture. Some 
of them, such as HETP (hexa-ethyl-tetra- 
phosphate), chlordane, toxaphene, BHC 
(benzene hexachloride), parathion, pura- 
tized, phygon, and copper quinolate will 
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undoubtedly be offered for sale this year. 
They offer great promise but at present we 
believe that they need more experimental 
study before being used freely by the ama- 
teur gardener and the general public. 


See page 198 
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How to Use 


















































| 
Shrub | Pest When to Spray | What to Use In in] g Special 
| iy | 1 Gal. | 25 Gal. | ™sgestions 
Foraythia |Four-lined plant! When ay ap- 50% DDT wet-| 2 tblsp ‘Mb. Foliage injured 
bug pear, usually, table powder by lead arsenate 
about Aug. 1 3% DDT dust isprays and by 
dripfrom nearby 
sprayed trees. 
Spiraea Apeil 1- -20, \Elgetol or DN| 1 tblsp.| 1 qt. (Strictly Sete 
before buds|Powder 16 tsp. | 14 lb. |mant treatment. 
swell. Use DN and ei- 
getol as directed 
on package. 
Deutzia maoreceteretreatosinail a =are ete 
Oil emulsion +/9 ~_. 1 gal. +/Must be agplied 
Mock Aphids nicotine sulfate|+ 11% | 40zs. |before buds 
Orange tsp. have grown 14 
inch 
Ww enever they Nisstins walled 1% tsp. | leup+|Spray must be 
Hydrangea | appear during|+ soap flakes|+ 1 1 Ib. thorough and on 
| growing season.| (dissolved) tblsp. underside of 
«| leaves. Some 
| commercial] 
sprays contain- 
ing pyrethrum 
| or HETP are 
| also effective. 
Cotoneaster |Lacebug About June DDT 50% wet- et-2 tbsp. l% lb. omy underside 
and Pd table powder or\l4tsp. | lL pt. jof leaves. 5% 
bugs appear. DDT miscible DDT dust also 
| effective. 
Joy ster shell scale |Apeil 1-20 |Elgetol or “DN As for aphids |Lime sulfur, liq- 
powder | above uid (1 pt. or 
Lilac dry (1% lb.) in 
each gallon of 
water also effec- 
| - tive. 
| |About Jem 5 [DDT 50% wet-|2 tblsp. \% Ib. Kills newly- 
and repeat in|table powder or\jas mixed hatched voung. 
i had days DDT 5% Dust 
Mildew ~ lWhen | first seen | Wettable sulfur} 5 tblsp. 1 Ib. Disease is most 
— usually injor sulfur dust \destructive in 
July and August lwet, humid 
| | | |weather. 
|Leafhopper ‘Start about ‘DDT 50% wet-| 2 tblsp. \% Ib. |To protect from 
Rosechafer (bug)|June 1 and re-|table powder or as mixed Japanese beetle 
Japanese beetle [peat at 10 day|5°% DDT dust spray at 10 day 
|Rose midge intervals or | | intervals from 
\Leaf eating when pests are July 15 to Sept. 
Rose |worms seen | | | R 
[Mildew |When s seen, enllatehls sulfur ls 5t tbsp. | | 1 Ib. A special rose 
| ially in July andior sulfur dust | as mixed dust containing 
‘August | | about 5% DDT- 
~— —— —————| ————————_ —-— ———|10% feemate — 
|Black spot Rewin Ww hood Fermate i tblsp. | 3% Ib. 34% rotenone 
leaves are full - 25% sulfur 


| 
| Aphids 








Red spider 


grown and re- 
peat at 10 day 
intervals. 


When seen, usu- 
ally when buds 
first develop. 


Di uring hot 
weather usually) 
after June 15. 








Nicotine sulfate! 


+ soap flakes 


tIRo tenone: 
spray 
none-sulfur dust 


and diluent is 

lexcellent for 

control of most 
‘rose pests. 

Wet underside 

of leaves and re- 

peat when nec- 

jessary. 


en Sar 


As for aphids on 
spiraea. 





~, 


as| As disscted ie 
rote-| manufacturer. 


Spray underside 
of leaves. Re- 
peat at weekly 
intervals as nec- 
essary. 


or 
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Schling’s Famous Daffodils “Ak the 


For Naturalizing enter 


This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi has delighted tens of 
thousands of home gardeners. This is not to be confused with ordinary Mixtures. It is a 
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specially selected blending of Oregon-grown short-cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet ’ 

varieties. The bulbs are large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to eight pounds to the Wymans s Garden Center 

hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. IS new — IS complete — Gnd — 

IS different. Designated to supply 

You Save 15% If You Order Now your every gardening need, easily 

By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we can assure you of at least 15% and efficiently. 

saving under regular catalog prices. 

SPECIAL—50 BULBS $3.45; 100 Bulbs $6.35; 1000 Bulbs $60; 2000 Bulbs $115. Offer 

goog until June 15th only. All postage paid. Delivery at proper time for Fall planting. AZALEA 





SCHLING’S CROCUS SPRING HARBINGERS FOLIA ALBA 
Special Value Offer Vanguard Mixture A gorgeous large flowering azalea, pure 

A delightful mixture of tried and true heralds white single flowers, covering the plant in 

of Spring including Grape Hyacinths, both mid-May 

white and blue, Chionodoxa, Scilla sibirica P 


: Magen ‘ (Blue squills), Snowdrops, and Species Crocus. 
—. them last year. Order now for Fall Designed for those who need large quantities at $4.95 Each 
a low cost. Order now at this special price for 
50 bulbs $1.00 500 bulbs $7.75 Fall delivery. " os 
100 bulbs $1.65 1000 bulbs $15.00 100 bulbs $2.50; 1000 bulbs $22.50 


Extra-special offer on spring-blooming Crocus 
an unusual value if you order now. Superb 
mixture guaranteed Schling quality. Ask those 








The Garden Center is open week days 
\DVANCE BULB LIST SAVES YOU 15% — Write at once for our Advance Bulb List which offers from 9:00 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. Convenient 
guaranteed savings of 15% or more from regular catalog prices. Ready in May. While bulbs are in and ample parking areas adjacent to 
bloom, make your choice for next season. sales displays. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC., 612 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. y ‘ 


WISTERIA 


Every one admires the colorful long 
pendulous flower clusters of the wisteria. 


_ PROTECT YOUR TREES AGAINST ee 
ROSE DAPHNE 
INSECT RAVAGES (Daphne cneorum) 


Each spring you will await the delicate 
pink sweet-scented blooms of this dwarf 
evergreen shrub. 





























Before damage is done have your trees and $1.95 Each 
shrubbery sprayed by a competent arborist 

who uses the most modern methods and Wyman ’s Garden Center is a division of 
effective materials and whose skilled per- tay Sloe Uingland qaraunere tor ever 66 
sonnel are trained to handle this special- — 











ized work efficiently. 


The arborists listed below are all members of BURKWOOD 
the MassAcHUSETTs ARBORISTS ASSOCIATION, V I B U R N U M 


| i‘ : 
| . well known in their profession. They are ss cies tls NabhindnNeaiaitiill Cachan, 
|| completely insured for your protection and have established a Just as the leaves unfold, the delicate 
} ° : -whi t 

| reputation for dependable service. You can entrust the care of i a eee ae 





















































: P everywhere. 

| your trees to them with assurance of satisfactory results. 

i $3.95 Each 

| RR Wie BI Bis oc oe ssdcccesun Dedham Hartney Tree Surgeons, Inc..........20.e08 Boston 

| Amalia Tree Surgeons, Inc...........++ Manchester Healey Tree Service..........+eeee008 Hyde Park 

iI F, A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company. .... Camtriige Henderson & Herndon Tree Company...... Beverly —_ 

ih Bradford Tree Expert Company......... Bradford Hixon Tree Company... .....seseceeeene Dighton 

| Brewer Tree Expert Company.......... Worcester Pete BGR. oc oc os ccccssceseccees Brookline Lecated on 

Brine's Tree Surgery. ....+++eseeeeeeecs Arlington Huntley Tree Service... .......seeeeeeee Hanover Worcester Turnpike (Route 9) 
SIN ck 6 6 neceesooesececeoass Danvers B. F. Lawrence Tree Expert Company, Inc. . - Greenfield Telephone Framingham 6191 

} Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc...........Boston R. D. Lowden, Tree and Shrub Specialist... .Needham P.O. Box Framingham 112 

| NS oo ca cadeaceninnsssee Wenham WE Gees POSED. sc ccccccestvcssces Newton 7 3 

Eastern Tree and Landscape Corporation. .Dedham Roderick E. Macleod. .......eese055 Northampton 

} Forrester Tree Service..........- North Weymouth New England Tree Expert Company, inc....... Boston 

Frost & Higgins Company.............+. Arlington Fred Ralston & Company........-.s0seee8 Boston 

Edward Halloran, Inc... .....eeeeeeeeees Newton State Tree Expert Company............ Attleboro 

C. L. Halvorson Tree Service..........+- Pittsfield Taylor & Cox .......seccceccceceeees Cochituate 

: , 

| | a Sees . Keita _ Aienabialtis yl 

GARDEN’ CENTER 

FRAMINGHAM © NATICK, ASSACHUSETTS 
240 BEAVER STREET ° WALTHAM 54, MASS. ’ 
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COMPLETE COVERAGE 
QUICK AND SAFE 
ECONOMICAL 


Sky-Spray, Inc., affiliated with The F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., offers a complete 
up-to-date service for spraying (or dusting) by 
air, backed by three years of proven efficiency 
and results. For all types of large areas. Private 
properties ... Federal, State and Municipal 
... Parks and Parkways... Public Utilities, 
etc. Harmless to humans and animals; no inter- 
ruption of daily routine. Complete insurance 
protection for clients. 


SKY-SPRAY, INC. 


For Prompt Consultation 
Call Your Nearest Bartlett Representative 














DON’T LET CRABGRASS 
GROW UNDER YOUR FEET! 


give your lawn that 
New Look with 


PURATURF* 


CRABGRASS KILLER 


PURATURF CRABGRASS KILLER, 
tested at leading Experiment Stations, 
applied during seedling and 2-leaf 
stage — in June, July or August — will 
get you the full power of its thoroughly 
tested root-absorptive action, plus 
simultaneous freedom from lawn diseases. 


Outstanding in results, it’s simple to 

mix, economical to use (1 pint makes 16 

gallons of spray); 8 oz. — $.85; 16 oz. — 

$1.75; 1 gal. — $9.75. Ask for PURA- 

TURE at your seed or hardware store 
. Or write direct to: 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


801 Second Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














*Trade Mark 


Brand 
75% DDT WETTABLE POWDER 
No Stains or Blotches 
Much the Best for Flowers 
i lb. makes 83 gals. of spray 
or 8 lbs. 5% DDT Dust Powder 
We Pay the Postage 


DEE INSECTICIDE LABORATORIES 
3310 Third Ave. New York 56, N. Y. 








Now we Must 
SAVE WATER! 


it goes!"" New 36-in. Galvanized 
Hose Pressure ‘“‘IrriVator’’ flows 
root deep, 3 in. to 3 ft.! Delivered 
Postpaid for $2.50 on money-back 
approval. Amasing details Free. 


“IRRIVATOR" CO., 989 Mich- 
igan Ave., San Jose 10, Calif. 
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“The deeper it flows, the farther | 





Keep These Charts for Reference: 


Insect Pests 


From page 196 
























































































































































HEDGES 
. | How to Use : 
Plant Pest — ” What to Use In In s Sp we 
sittin’ 1 Gal. | 25 Gal. | “99estions 
Japanese Aphids When insects | Nicotine sul- |1%tsp.|1 cup | Add soap 
Barberry appear fate flakes, 1 tblsp. 
per gallon. 
Webworm About July 15| Lead arsenate |214tblsp.} 1 lb. Spray before 
webs are 
formed. 
Boxwood Leaf miner About June 1 | 50% DDT wet-| 2 tblsp. | % lb. | Kills the adult 
or when adults| table powder midges when 
emerge 3% DDT dust they emerge. 
Advisable to re- 
peat after 7-10 
days. 
' 
Hemlock Red spider mite | When mites | Rotenone spray; As recommended) Applications 
appear, usu- |}or rotenone- | by manufacturer | are repeated at 
ally in mid- | sulfur dust 10-day inter- 
Summer vals. 
Leafroller When leaves | Lead arsenate |2'4tblsp.| 1 lb. Repeat after 
. are grown each pruning. 
Privet Thrips When insects | 50% DDT wet-| 2 tblsp.. %l]b. | Cover under- 
appear table powder | side of leaves. 
or 3% DDT | 
dust 
| Mildew About July 15| Wettable sulfur! 5 tblsp. | 1 Ib. | Repeat 10-14 
| or sulfur dust | days. 
VINES 
| | How to Use 
Vine Pest | My? | What toUse | In In Special — 
pray 1Gal. | 25 Gal. | Suggestions 
Wisteria Skipper cater- | When leaves | 50% DDT wet-| 2 tbisp.|41b. | Seldom trouble- 
pillar become full | table powder some. 
| grown or lead arsenate|2'tblsp.| 1 Ib. | 
| Aphids When insects | Nicotine sulfate} 1144 tsp.|1 cup | Addition of 1 
appear tblsp. (44 Ib.) 
soap flakes im- 
proves control 
Honeysuckle — 
| Leafrollers and | About June 1 | 50% DDT wet-| As for caterpillars} Rarely trouble- 
| sawflies table powder above some 
or lead arsenate) 
Dutchman’s| Pipevine cater- | When leaves | 50% DDT wet-| Brownish 
Pipe pillars become full | table powder | as above black, queer 
grown or lead arsenate’ looking cater- 
pillars can be 
| hand picked 
easily. 
Euonymus scale | About April | Oil emulsion | 9 tblsp. | $14 qts. | Apply anytime 
15 in spring when 
not freezing. 
Euonymus - -=, 
About June |Summer oil | 3 tblsp.|1 qt. | Kills young 
10 emulstion + | when they 
About August | nicotine sulfate| 114 tsp.| 1 cup | hatch. DDT as 
20 | for caterpillars 
| also kills the 
young. 
Leafhopper When insects | 50% DDT wet-| 2 tblsp. | 4 lb. Same pests also 
appear table powder | attack grape. 
| Virginia | --| 
Creeper | Caterpillars When insects | 50% DDT wet-| 2 tblsp. | 14 lb. Large sphinx 
appear table powder | caterpillars 
| often hand- 





| picked easily. 
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EVERGREENS 
How to Use 
Plants | Pests When to In In Special 
Spray What to Use | 1Gal. | 25 Gal. | Suggestions 
Arbor-vitae | Leaf miner About May 25) 50% DDT wet-| 2 tblsp. | 4 lb. | Collect and 
table powder burn all trim- 
8% DDT-sul- mings. 
fur dust 
Red spider mite | When mites | Rotenone spray} As directed by the} Dormant 
appear, usu- | or rotenone- manufacturer spraying is not | 
| ally in mid- | sulfur dust effective 
Summer 
Mealybug About April | Lubricating oil | 9 tblsp. | 34% qts. | Do not spray in 
15 emulsion freezing 
weather. 
When bugs | Lubricating oil | 3 tblsp. | 2 qts. | Wash with hose 
appear emulsion + 2tsp. |lcup | frequently. Ap- | 
| nicotine sul- ply spray with 
fate good pressure. 
Taxus — 
Vine weevil About June 15} Lead arsenate |214tblsp.| 1 Ib. On main stem 
and larger 
branches to kill 
adults. 
Treat soil in | Lead arsenate |)4 lb. on| 5 Ib. on | Mix with soil 
Spring or Fall 100 sq. ft}1000 around roots to 
sq. ft. | kill grubs. One 
treatment ef- 
fective for sev- 
eral years. 
Needle scale March or Liquid lime sul-| 1 pint | 3 gals. | Oil emulsions 
April fur only partially 
Dry lime sulfur} “lb. | 10]b. | effective. 
Pine ——- — 
When young | 50% DDT wet-| 2 tblsp. | 1 Ib. Repeat in 10 
are hatching, | table powder days. Oil emul- 
about June 10} or 3% DDT sion and nico- 
dust tine as for 
mealybug on 
taxus also ef- 
| | | fective. 
| Bark louse About April | Same as for mealybugs on taxus 
15 
When new in- | Same as for mealybugs on taxus | 
festation ap- 
pears. 
White pine weevil] May 15 Lead arsenate |244tblsp.| 1 lb. Apply to leader 
and top 
branches. Cut 
wilted leader as 
soon as ob- 
| served. 
Gall aphid About April | Lubricating oil | 9 tblsp. 1 gal. | May remove 
15° emulsion or as directed by | bloom from 
manufacturer. | needles but 
| should not in- 
jure healthy 
trees. Cut and 
| burn galls in 
| June. 
Spruce —+— - - —e 
Red spider mite | About April | Same as for Dormant spray 
15 gall aphid is effective 
against spruce 
mite only. 
Spruce mite When mites | Rotenonespray| As directed by | Applications 
appear in or rotenone- manufacturer. | should be 
Summer sulfur dust repeated once 
or twice at 10- 
day intervals. 
Bud worm About May 15] 50% DDT wet-} 2 tblsp. | % Ib. Repeat about 














table powder 





Aug. 15 to kill 
newly-hatched 
worms before 
they spin 

Winter cocoon. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE DUST 


CONTROLS Garden PESTS 





FOR FLOWERS AND 
VEGETABLES 


It’s easy with the Bug 
Blaster to protect your 
garden from most insects 
and fungus diseases. Com- 
plete with multi-purpose 
dust containing DDT, 
Rotenone, Sulfur, ete. 
No mixing. No stoop- 
ing. Handy gun, 36” 
pe long, gets under 
mm leaves. Only $1.98. 


BUG BLASTER REFILL. Handy refill 


package contains 2 pounds of the 





PRODUCTS OF 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RESEARCH 


BUG BLASTER 


Sold at leading stores 


famous Bug Blaster garden 
insecticide. Can be used in 
any type of dust applicator. 
Only $1.29. 







“ 


DUST & GUN::-ALL-IN-ONE 





Kills aphids: 
-lions, 


aphid 
les, sy! 








beneficial i 


but spares 
lady beet- 
d flies and 














Black Leaf 40 is deadly 
to destructive soft-bodied 
sucking insects, but it 
spores many beneficial 
insects which prey upon 
those destructive to 
plants. “A little goes 
a long way"— One ounce 
of Black Leaf 40, plus 
soap, mokes 6 gallons 
of effective aphid-spray. 
Buy only in factory- 
sealed packages to in- 
sure full strength. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Nicotine Specialists Since 1885 


LOUISVILLE 


‘Gele) Gite) Mee.t mas Saee), mee. a Oe © ics : 


KENTUCKY 
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Chrysan siieitines 


Thousands of visitors to our Nurseries this 

ast Fall selected these varieties as the best 
bon over 100 varieties growing there. They 
were delighted with the quality, size, and 
quantity of the blooms, the sturdy growth 
of the plants and the amazingly wide range 
of radiant, gorgeous colors. 


Garden Chrysanthemums 


Type Color 
Allegro Large double, Shrimp-pink 
Avalanche Large double, White 
Aviator Double, Copper-red 
Chippewa Large double, Purple 


Large double, Crimson 
Large double, Golden-yellow 
Large double, Lavender-pink 


Courageous 
Eugene A. Wander 


Ganna 

Irene Button, White 
King Midas Large double, Bronze-yellow 
Kristina Large single, Rose 

Lavender Lady Large double, Lavender 

Magnolia Large double, Pink and Yellow 


Medium double, Lavender-pink 

Large double, Pinkish salmon 
and Fawn 

Large double, Russet 

Large double, Apricot tinted 
Pin 

Large double, Pink 

Large double, Pure White 

Large double, Dark Crimson 

Large double, Ruby-crimson 

Large double, Mauve-rose 

Button, Lemon-yellow 


Morning Glow 
Mrs. Pierre 5S. 
Dupont III 
Mrs. Sam Rotan 
Olive Longland 


Pink Radiance 
Polar Ice 

Red Velvet 
Ruby Pompon 
Symphony 
Yellow Irene 


Cushion Chrysanthemums 


The Cushion Chrysanthemums are a group of low- 
growing plants forming mounds of blossoms. 


Type Coler 

Double, Lemon-yellow 

Double, Bronze 
Semi-double, Chestnut 

Button, Lavender 

Double, Pink 

Double, Red 

Double, Yellow 

Double, White 

Double, Yellow 


Brighter Days 
Bronze Cushion 
Chestnut Burr 
Lavender Lassie 
Pink Cushion 
ted Cushion 
September Gold 
White Cushion 
Yellow Cushion 


Prices: 3 for $1.35, 5 of one kind $2.00. | 
On orders of less than 3 plants of one 
variety, add 10c per plant for extra cost 
of handling. 





SPECIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM OFFER 


We will furnish an assortment of 15 different 
varieties of Garden Chrysanthemums of our 
selection in a wide range of colors, regularly 
$8.30 for only $5.00. 











Order now for immediate shipment. 
Prices include delivery when remit- 


tance accompanies order. 


Bay State Nurseries, Ine. 


789 Adams Street 


North Abington, Massachusetts 


We invite you to visit our Nurseries and see the 
thousands of Chrysanthemums growing here 
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New Look in Iris 
From page 187 


degree can withstand days of pouring rain 
without being torn to shreds, will not 
fade in the hottest sun and will stand 
up straight and unbowed through wind 
and storm. The petals of such a flower 
must have substance or thickness so they 
will not droop or curl, stalks must be stiff 
and strong and not too tall. Notable ex- 
amples of weather-resistant modern iris 
are Priscilla, The Admiral, Bryce Canyon, 





Sable and Master Charles; Amandine, Ola | 


Kala, Pink Reflection and Great Lakes; 
Helen McGregor, Chivalry, and Captain 
Wells. This factor pays big dividends, 
inasmuch as an iris possessing weather 
resistance will also tend to bloom over a 
much lenger period than a more fragile 
variety which might flower for only a total 
of a week or 10 days. 


Thus, through the studious application | 


of modern genetics do our iris breeders 





increase our enjoyment of the rainbow | 


flower. Clearer colors, better adaptability 
to each region, greater weather resistance, 
longer blooming periods — these are all 
inheritable characteristics that are being 
bred into the modern iris. For the most 
part they are obtainable only through 
specialized iris nurseries. Many of them 
have not had time yet to infiltrate into the 
general nursery trade. It is unfortunate 
but true that some general nursery catalogs 
list only the flimsy old-timers that no iris 
fancier would dream of giving garden room 
and at prices often in excess of those 
charged for modern iris. 

Where do iris fit into the garden picture? 
This depends a great deal upon the size of 
the garden and the area available to be 
planted to iris. Iris demand room. They 


cannot be crowded. Each new plant must | 


have room to expand with no encroachment 
from the roots or foliage of neighboring 
plants. Taller iris naturally should find 
themselves in the back of the border but 
not shaded by background shrubbery. The 


average tall-bearded iris of from 30 to 38 | 


inches in height shows off best in the middle 
of the border, while the “short”’ tall- 
bearded or border iris do beautifully in 
the near foreground. Still, there is no need 
to restrict an iris planting to the mixed 
perennial border. A single clump of iris 
serves as a striking accent when planted 
all by itself near a terrace or entrance 
gate. A long martial column of iris edging a 
drive presents a colorful ribbon of hues 
unmatched by that of most other peren- 
nials, 

If you like to mix colors in the garden 
the way an artist might splash them on 


canvas, the tremendous vaiiety of hues | 


available is so wide that you can easily 
paint your garden with them in your own 
favorite color combinations: blue and 
copper, orchid and lemon-yellow, pink and 
cream or purple and chrome-orange. In 
this way iris gardening takes on a new 
significance as you yourself design, plan 
and create the garden picture. 


Both are tomatoes... 





Aicie) teks ii») 


but see what a difference 
VIGORO makes! 


Both were grown under identical condi- 
tions . . . with the same soil, moisture and 
light. But only one was fed Vigoro! 





@ Yes, the same Vigoro that adds beauty 
to lawns, trees, shrubs and flowers— 
also works its wonders with vegetables. 
_ Like all plant life—from tiny seed- 
lings to the tallest trees—vegetables 
must get many elements from the soil. 
Vigoro— complete, balanced plant 
food—supplies all of these essential 
plant nutrients. Supplies them in am- 
ple amounts to help you grow 
RN waver large yields of tasty, mineral- 
rich vegetables. Get Vigoro 
today —feed it regularly. 





A PRODUCT OF 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


End your pests with EndoPest ! 
End your weeds with EndoWeed ! 










RAINBOW 


TULIPS 3 


These Are NOT BULBLETS. 
EVERY BULB IS OVER 3 
INCHES in Circumference. 
GORGEOUS RAINBOW 
ASSORTMENT of choice 
Darwin, Cottage and Breeder. 
Widerangeof brilliant colorsand 
shades of red, white, pink, lav- 
ender, yellow, bronze, purpleand 
orange. Sold in Mixture Only. 
Guaranteed To Bloom 
Next Spring 


Order Now. A post _ card will do. Bulbs will be 
mailed postpaid, C. O. D. in time for fall planting 
or you may send Cash with order. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
287 -S, GALESBURG, MICH. 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 


0 
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Big dividends oe 


Transplanting Properly 


This is the fourth in the series of articles 
on Freedom Gardens. 


Y THE middle of this month the weather 
in most areas will have moderated 
sufficiently so that even the most tender 
of those plants we started in the house may 
be planted in the garden with little danger 
of injury by frost. Even now, the more 
hardy kinds such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli and lettuce may be safely set into 
the garden if they have been properly 
hardened. 

The term “hardened” means that plants 
which have been grown under greenhouse 
or hotbed conditions have been subjected to 
outdoor conditions or cool temperatures and 
plenty of fresh air so that they have become 
acclimated and able to withstand the 
weather and direct sun of the outdoors. If 
the plants have been started in the house, 
they should be set outside for an increasing 
length of time each day beginning about 10 
days before they are to be planted in the 
garden. If they were started in the hotbed, 
the sash should be raised or removed for 
the same purpose. Such treatment toughens 
the foliage and slows up the rapid growth 
caused by high temperatures so that there 
is less danger of injury by cold, sun or wind. 
Plants that have not been properly hard- 
ened sometimes topple over, suffer sunburn 
of the foliage and shrivel up so that they 
are severely checked if not immediately 
killed. 

If hotkaps or plant protectors made of 
heavy waxed paper are used to cover the 
plants when they are first set out, there is 
not so much necessity for them to be 
hardened off and they may be planted 
earlier. Sometimes strawberry baskets may 
be used in a similar manner although they 
provide little protection from frost. How- 
ever, they are excellent shields from sun or 
windburn and may be placed so as to com- 
pletely cover the plants or tilted so that they 
allow air to circulate under them and around 
the plants even while they are being 
shaded from the sun. 

Plants which have been grown in boxes 
should be separated with a knife several 
days before they are to be planted in the 
garden so that each plant is surrounded by a 
square of soil. This, of course, does not 
apply when the plants have been grown in 
the patented starter boxes or in plant bands 
where each plant and its surrounding soil 
is an entity. Plants grown in bands do not 
need to be cut apart, although it is advisable 
to run a knife between the bands for they 
sometimes stick together and the roots 
sometimes grow through the bands and 
into the adjoining ones. 

Growing or buying vegetable plants in 
bands is, by far, the most satisfactory for 
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the home gardener, for they come as near 
as possible to being “packaged” plants. 
Each one is grown in its own soil within its 
own plant band and can be handled as an 
individual for its roots need not be dis- 
turbed in any way. Of plant bands, there 
are two or three types which are commonly 
used. The most common kind is made of 
very thin wood veneer and comes in sizes 
ranging from two by two inches to six by 
nine inches. They are easily handled and 
need not be removed when the plants are 
set into the ground. ee a 

Another kind is made of paper that has 
been treated to make it rotproof and also 
to contain plant nutrients sufficient for a 
growing period of eight or 10 weeks. These 
are lowcost and are available in several 
sizes. They should be removed when the 
plants are transplanted. 

A third kind is similar except that there 
is sufficient nutrient impregnated in the 
paper to provide for a growing period of up 
to 40 weeks. The varying sizes of the bands 
make it possible for them to be fitted 
snugly into flats of differing sizes so that 
the home gardener has little difficulty in 
using them. 

While not quite so convenient as those 
grown in bands, plants grown in pots are 
far superior to those grown in boxes of soil 
without their roots being confined. These 
potted plants are usually the most expensive 
to buy but the increased cost is more than 





outweighed by the advantages of having | 


plants which may be transplanted without 
any check or set-back of the plants. 

When these early-grown plants are 
transplanted into the garden they may be 
aided in becoming established quickly and 
without shock if they are watered with a 
“starter solution” made from any of the 
many soluble plant foods available. If 
these solutions are not available, a suitable 
one may be made by dissolving a table- 


spoonful of a readily-soluble fertilizer in | 


two gallons of water. The plants should be 
watered with this solution immediately 
after being transplanted and then once a 
week for three or four weeks. 

By using early-started plants grown in 
bands or pots and watered with a starter 
solution the home gardener will have little 
difficulty in establishing his garden in a 
short time. Best of all, the plants will be 
far ahead of those grown from seed sown 
directly in the ground. 





Please Mention Horticulture 
When Writing Advertisers. 
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NATURE’S 





A) NATURAL 
22 PLANT FOOD 







BEST FOR YOUR GARDEN because it 
is an all-organic, animal-manure fertil- 
izer that feeds plants as nature intended 
they should be fed. Provides all essential 
fertilizing elements; improves soil tex- 
ture; activates bacteria; produces more 
luxuriant growth; larger flowers; richer 
green lawns. 

FOR FLOWER GARDENS. On estab- 
lished perennial beds spread DRICO- 
NURE liberally over surface area, then 
rake into soil as far as possible without 
disturbing plant roots. Or use as liquid 
fertilizer — 2 Ibs. DRICONURE to 5 gal- 
lons water. Allow mixture to stand sev- 
eral days before using. Dig into soil at 
bottom of hole when planting flowers, 
seeds; or when transplanting. 

FOR LAWNS. Makes the most ideal top 
dressing. Spread as evenly as possible 
over existing lawns — one 50 Ib. bag to 
1,000 square feet. Rake in so it will reach 
grass roots. Should preferably be used in 
both Spring and Fall. 

FOR VEGETABLES. To avoid waste it 
is preferable to use DRICONURE in 
furrows or drills where you expect to 
plant. Use liberally and mix with soil at 
bottom. DRICONURE will not burn and 
when used in quantity will provide your 
plants with food all season. 

ORDER TODAY, or send for literature. 
Your dealer has DRICONURE. If he has 
not received his supply as yet, send your 
order to us direct. 


ATKINS & 
DURBROW, Inc. 


165 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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%, why let pest troubles start... 





‘this product protects 
against all i 


End o Pest 


.. all the protection most gar- 
dens need against the *3 major 
types of pests ... chewing 
insects, sucking insects and 
many fungus diseases. 





Don’t wait till it’s “Goodbye, garden”! 
Make garden pests give your garden 
the “go by” this year by using EndoPest 
before they strike. 

EndoPest comes ready mixed . . . 
ready-to-use and provides all the pro- 
tection most gardens need. Just a few 
strokes of the handy, refillable EndoPest 
dust gun produces a billowing cloud of 
dust that protects a row of vegetables 
or a bed of flowers. Use EndoPest with 
confidence on flowers, shrubs and trees; 
even on edible fruits and vegetables. 

Available in refillable dust gun and 
spout-pouring package. Get your End- 
oPest today when 
you buy Vigoro. 


Made by SWIFT 


makers of 


ViGORO 





More Questions Answered 


Can you tell me what degree of soil acidity is most favorable for 
Daphne cneorum? 

There seems to be some disagreement about what is the proper 
soil for this plant but many believe that one with a reaction of 
pH. 6.0 or less (moderately acid) is best. 


y xy y 


When should a flowering cherry tree be set out and how? Should the 
soil have any special preparation? 

Set it out the same depth as it stood in the nursery in the 
Spring. In every case make sure the hole is large enough to ac- 
commodate all the roots without breaking or bending. Put the 
top soil into the hole first and mix in a few pounds of bone meal. 
A mulch of manure placed over the surface of the soil after plant- 
ing will help a great deal. Peat mixed into the soil around the roots 
will also help. 


xy : y 


Is bordeaux mixture still usable, if kept over Winter? 

Powdered bordeaux mixture will last indefinitely, provided it 
is kept dry. However, any that had been mixed with water should 
be thrown away. 

y 7 y 


What sort of growing conditions does Anchusa myosotidiflora like? 

In general, it likes plenty of sunshine, good drainage and is 
somewhat moisture loving. The plant is now known as Brunnera 
macrophylla. 


if A y 


Most of the branches on my crape-myrtle bush look old and 
“tired”. What can I do? 

Apparently, it is old and needs rejuvenating. Cut off the stems 
at ground level and allow new ones to take their places. If this 
would be unsightly because of a prominent location, spread this 
operation out over two or three years. A good feeding with a com- 
plete fertilizer in early Spring will also help. 


y y y 


Will Spanish moss grow on dead trees as well as live ones and does 
it have any harmful effect on its host? 

It is not harmful to its host. It is not a parasite but merely 
sits there, gathering its nourishment from the air. It can live on 
live or dead trees, poles and even wires — anything that will give 
it support. 


y y y 


Can anyone tell me how fast the big trees in California increase in 
diameter? 

When Colonel White was superintendent of Sequoia National 
Forest he found that the General Sherman tree grew little over a 
quarter of an inch in more than eight years. Many of the trees 
average about 100 annual rings to the inch. 


y y xy 


Some of my tulips are not blooming as well as when I planted 
them the first time. What shall I do to them? 

It is very likely they have been multiplying and breaking up 
into small bulbs. Dig them up as soon as the leaves turn yellow 
and grade them according to size. The large bulbs may be re- 
planted in the Fall for blooming, while the smaller sizes should 
be planted in rows in the vegetable garden for a year or two. 
A fairly good, light sandy loam is best. 


no? = 


Does the Japanese quince come in any other colors besides the 
orange-scarlet one that is generally seen? 

They are available in red, deep rose, white, salmon, scarlet, 
orange-red, rose striped with white, white flushed with rose and 
some are rose-pink with white in the center. 
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The Dogwoods of Valley Forge 


May sees one of the most famous displays of flowering trees in 
the United States at its best, a flower show consisting of some 
25,000 flowering dogwood trees blooming on one of the nations 
most famous historic sites. This is at Valley Forge Park, near 
Wayne, Pa. Lasting two to three weeks, the thousands of pink 
and white dogwoods attract visitors from all over the country 
and on “‘ Dogwood Sunday” when the flowers are considered at 
their best 10,000 people visit the park. 

When Washington’s army camped at Valley Forge the woods 
were rich with dogwoods. With the making of the site a national 
shrine additional thousands were set out. The display which at- 
tracts most of the photographers and artists is that which sur- 
rounds the statue and so popular are the best trees with camera 
fans that one must often stand in line to get one’s chance at 
photographing them. 

Although the Flowering dogwood, Cornus florida, is one of 
the most abundant of wild flowering trees as well as one of the 
most popular ornamentals for the lawn, being profusely planted 
from Canada to Mexico, few persons other than botanists know 
that the “flowers” are not flowers at all. 

The true flowers are the tiny clusters of greenish-yellow struc- 
tures in the center of each white or pink “flower”. What appear 
to be the showy petals are merely the enlarged bud scales, the 
same scales which covered the buds all Winter and protected them 
from the ice and snow. The buds were formed late the previous 
Summer and one may see the fully-formed buds on the trees in 
the Fall at the same time the berries are on the twigs. All Winter 
they remain dormant. In the Spring each bud begins to swell 
but, not as the buds of other trees do. The four brown bud scales 
begin to grow, at first slowly, then more rapidly as the days pass. 
Each bud scale is at first brown. Then as new material is formed, 
they are successively green, greenish-yellow, yellow and finally 
as each approaches maturity it turns the pure white we know 
and admire. Nevertheless, at the tip of each “petal” the brown 
part remains, a part of the original scale which protected the true 
flower buds. The cluster of true flowers in the center of each 
“blossom” opens after the bracts have attained their largest size. 

The wood of the dogwood is very hard and close-grained and 
was once a favorite material from which weaver’s shuttles were 
made. Few of the trees grew to a size whereby any other use could 
be made of them. It is probably because the trees are too small 
and too crooked for any serious commercial use that they have 
been allowed to grow so abundantly and undisturbed. 





Are You Interested in Herbs or Begonias? 
IF SO, YOU SHOULD READ: 


BEGONIAS, and HOW TO GROW THEM 


by Bessie Raymond Buxton 
and 


Herbs — How To Grow Them and How To Use Them 


by Helen Noyes Webster 
available through HorTICULTURE 


Jts New! 
A COMPLETE Garden Shop 


When you come to pick your shrubs and plants you can 
now buy any necessary garden tools and obtain the latest 
information on ieonsaeiadlioe. fertilizers and how to use them 
properly. 








Come in your old clothes and park where traffic is no 
problem. We have everything from azaleas to zinnias. 


W INSLO 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Acres of Hardy Nursery Stock 


Route 135 at Wellesley-Needham Line 
NEEDHAM . . . Tel. NEedham3-0864 
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CLEMSON MODEL £-17 


LAWN MACHINE 


LOWERS 
labor Costs 


Tinkering time adding 
costs to your mowing job? 
Cut it to the bone with the new 

Clemson Model E-17 Lawn Machine. Taken down and re- 
assembled in a matter of minutes with the simplest of tools. 

Fingertip adjustment of shear and cutting height, dirt- 
proof mechanism and sturdy construction keep the 
Model E-17 in peak cutting condition longer... keep 
labor and maintenance costs down. 

The Model E-17 cuts a smooth, full 17-in. swath ... cuts 
closer to obstructions. Divided plastic roller makes turn- 
ing easier, eliminates scuffing of sod. Convenient shears 
bracket on handle is an exclusive Clemson feature. 
To get the best mower on the market from every angle, 

get the Clemson Model E-17 Lawn Machine. 
Sold exclusively through wholesale 
distributors to retail channels by the 
makers of world-famous Star Hack 

Saw Blades, Frames, and Band 


Saw Blades. $29.95 


CLEMSON BADS. NCW 


Denver West 
Wd aileron WN. WS4 
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ATOM-MIST 
Spraying 


ee T by iz ’9 
more effective modern 
INSECT CONTROL 





The death-dealing ATOM-MIST 
which we use, thoroughly pene- 
trates tree areas hitherto not pos- 
sible to reach. It is colorless and 
will not stain buildings or auto- 
mobiles; kills eating insects be- 
fore they eat, at the same time 
aids in controlling flies and 
mosquitoes. With all its greater 
efficiency ATOM-MIST is LESS 
EXPENSIVE. And remember, we 
economize because we specialize. 











Friendly advice and estimate without obligation 


TOM - MIST 
SPRAY 
CO. 


AFFILIATED with HARTNEY TREE SURGEONS, Incorporated 


25 EASTERN AVENUE, DEDHAM, MASS. 


© 1947 Phone KE 6-0185 
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Lecture Announcements 





HELENE BOLL 


“Your lecture at our last meeting was the highlight 
of the club year. All of the members agree that they 
want you again next year. Thank you for the inspira- 
tion that you gave us.” Margaret Wood, President 


“We were indeed pleased to schedule you for the 
opening lecture in our 1948 Winter Meeting’s Course, 
and your appearance on that occasion met with our 
highest expectations, as have your appearances in 
previous engagements. : 

Your pleasing personality plus the introductory 
remarks as war as the content of your lecture and 
the beautiful pictures, afforded a delightful and in- 
structive late for the audience, which was a 
capacity attendance.’ 

ms ? Myron F. Converse, President 

Worcester County Horticultural Society 


“May I thank you again for an evening that was 
most enjoyable! The only thing that limited the audi- 
ence was the size of the room. But even if the room 
had been larger, there would have been standing 
room only, for your lecture was a real success. 
liked the way you emphasized the dominant points 
in gardening, ‘color, composition and design,’ it re- 
mained clear and distinct in our minds, and will 
especially helpful for those contemplating new gar- 
dens, or revamping old ones. Please accept our warm- 
est thanks for a buoyant, happy, helpful evening. 

Susie G. Lynch, Acting Presi 
Berkshire Garden Center 


“In behalf of the Berkshire Garden Center, I want to 
thank you for the illustrated lecture you gave last 
Monday evening on, ‘Color, Composition and Design 
of New England Gardens.’ The talk proved both in- 
teresting and instructive, and, I believe, the enthusi- 
astic response of the audience was ample indication of 
their interest and the value of your lecture. Your 
contagious and inspiring personality and your out- 
standing pictures combined to present one of the best 
lectures we have ever had at the Garden Center. 
A. KENNETH SIMPSON, Director 
Berkshire Garden Center 


271 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
: Kenmore 6-7758 
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Miss Marjorie Stearns | 


Landscape Architect | 
Horticulturist and Lecturer 


offers a wide range of subjects for her lectures illus- } 
trated by sketches on the blackboard or with colored | 





slides. 

She is prepared to give lecture courses to Garden 
Club groups which cover all phases of landscape & } 
Garden Design, Planting Design and Plant Material 
in detail. Such courses are ———- to suit the par- 
ticular interests and problems of those participating 
and may include field trips to nurseries and gardens if 
desired. Plant material and sketches on the black- | 
board as well as colored slides are used to make these | 
talks more realistic. Plans of the gardens of all mem- 
bers of the classes are discussed and solutions given to 
all individual problems at the end of the course. 
Charges are arranged according to the number of 
lectures desired, and the size of the group wishing to 
attend. Lecture folders sent upon request. | 
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Now Booking Ready in September 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 





NEW LANDSCAPES | 
FOR OLD | 

with COLOR MOVIES 
produced and presented by. . . 


SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF 


Landscape Architect 
and Veteran of over 500 Public Lectures 


Dramatic “before” and “after” scenes painstakingly 
obtained over a period of twelve years show the 
gradual and artistic development of a wide variety 
of home landscapes and other projects of interest to 
gardeners. The value of planning in advance is 
emphasized in Mr. Shurcliff's vivid running commentary. 


Personally Presented 
A Must for Garden Clubs 


For information, write 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


























MRS. ROBERT BARTON 
New Lectures 
Distinctive Table Settings (with flowers and china). 
Economy Flower Arrangements ickly Made. The 
= of — Caqwere eae 2 - ts. Christmas 
ith I Slam, OF : 
a Gites Gacden. Be rises 
75 Granite Street, Foxboro, Mass. Foxboro 498 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society offers 


LECTURES 


presented by ANNE B. WERTSNER 
Author of “Make Your Own Merry Christmas” 
and Field Secretary of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Garden Subjects, Christmas Decorations and 
Flower Arrangement are illustrated with beau- 
tiful natural color pictures or are demonstrated. 
Miss Wertsner is now taking bookings for 
1949. Plan ahead and include one of her lectures 
in your program next year. Write for brochure. 


Room 389, Broad St. Sta., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-8352 








124 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. a | 





A Nursery in Alaska 


Dan Lappala, now living in Alaska, re- 
ports in the Minneapolis Tribune that 
Anchorage has interesting possibilities for 
horticulture. Plants from state nurseries 
are now becoming acclimated there and 
last fall Mr. Lappala sold many thousands 
of birch trees, Betula papyrifera kenaica. 

Mr. Lappala majored in horticulture and 
floriculture at the University of Minnesota. 
After his discharge from the Navy he re- 
turned to Alaska where he had a five-acre 
farm near Anchorage. When he started 
his business he had but 25,000 trees, shrubs, 
perennials of hardy stock which had been 
taken there from Valley City, N. D. The 
2,000 rose bushes he planted there exceeded 
all expectations, with 100 dozen blooms a 
day at the height of the season. 

He is convinced that Anchorage is the 
spot to establish an all-American trial 
grounds for horticulturists. Mr. Lappala 
is working on an international scale also 
and has learned from Russia’s Ministry of 
Agriculture that they are interested in an 
exchange of seeds and plants of the far 
North. 

Mr. Lappala has requested the help of 
the U. S. attaché in Moscow to obtain 
certain fruit stock samples from northern 
Russia. He is also contacting Norwegian, 
Swedish and Canadian nurseries. 

— A.M. Movivs. 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 





i: 
The Beacon Hill Garden Club 


Boston, Massachusetts 


will open gardens to the public on Thursday, May 20, 
and Friday, May 21 from 1:30 to 6:00 p.m. 
Tickets will be on sale for $1.00 (tax included) ot 
local real estate offices and florist’s shops. 
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“DYEING IS FUN” 


A lecture describing the use of NATUAL DYES from 
bark, lecives, flowers, fruit and weeds which grow in 
everyone's neighborhood, and “What's In a Flower" — 
describing the life work of flowers. 

SALLIE PEASE KIERSTEAD 
11 Norfolk Road Holbrook, Mass. 
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GERTRUDE ALLEN 

offers a unique type of program in her 
Colored Chalk Talks 
ABOUT BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
On tour twice yearly 

Write for circular, terms and dates 
34 AVON WAY QUINCY 69, MASS. 
Tel. GRanite 2-1244 


WEALTH OF WOODLAND TRAILS 
VOICES OF THE WOODS 


and eight other subjects 
All illustrated with color motion pictures or 
Kodachromes. Experienced lecturers. For 
descriptive circular and terms, write 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 











Fernglen Workshop of Botany, Nature 
and Conservation — For Adults 


Antrim, N. H.e‘'In the beautiful Monadnock Region” 
Three two-week sessions 
July 1-July 15; July 16-July 30; July 3l-August 14 
For illustrated folder write to 
PROFESSOR MABEL E. TURNER 
P. O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 


MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 
offers three lectures in Kodachrome 
WILD FLOWERS AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 
SEASONAL FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
MINIATURE DAHLIAS AND THEIR CULTURE 
21 Crescent Road Longmeadow, Mass. 
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1. FOR CHRISTMAS. 
beautifully demonstrated, 
meaning of Christmas. 

2. ‘‘Your Garden Can Have Charm.”’ (Mrs. Pease’s 
garden, which she designed, received an award from 
The Mass. Horticultural Society.) Sketches made 
during the talk. 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 


A decoration — lecture, 
emphasizing the REAL 





MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 





for Home and Flower Show 
Approved speaker, National Council Judging 
Schools, Monthly articles on Flower Arrange- 
ment in House Beautiful Magazine 
Send for folder: 
203 Highland St., Dedham, Mass. 











Lectures on Flower Arrangement 


— 
MRS. CHESTER COOK 


presents the following lectures 


Flower Arrangements « Decorating the Home for 
ChristmaseChurch flower arrangements 
throughout the year « Flower Show practice. 

On tour June and July — Illinois and Wisconsin. 
November, December — Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


16 BELFRY TERRACE 





LEXINGTON, MASS. 








OSE AND THEIR 


CULTURE 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED 
...+ George A. Sweetser 
LANDSCAPE DESIGNER AND HORTICULTURIST 
36 Forest Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


President of American Rose Society 
Former President New England Rose Society 





CLASSIFIED 


MISTAKES OF AMATEUR GARDENERS — New 
and Important Perennials and Annuals; other unusually 
helpful lectures. (MRS.) GERTRUDE WILSON- 
PHILLIPS L.G., Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
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Quince Jam 

Dear Editor — Your readers might be in- 
terested in an excerpt from a letter recently 
received from a horticultural friend in 
England who is one of the better known 
nurserymen there. After expressing the 
opinion that the fruit of Japanese quince 
makes the best flavored jam he gives the 
following recipe which he says has been 
worked out in his own home: 

214 lb. fruit after separation, 3 lb. sugar, 
314 pints water. Boil the fruit until tender. 
Then add sugar and boil quickly. All peels, 
cores and seeds should be tied in a muslin 
bag and boiled with the fruit but removed 
before putting in the sugar. 

— Wa Ter B. CLarKE. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Buckthorn Report 


Dear Editor —I should like to say a word 
for the buckthorn Rhamnus cathartica as a 
hedge shrub. A seedling which appeared at 
the lower end of my garden a few years ago, 
having been carefully pruned, developed 
into a compact five-foot shrub which did 
not lose its dark green leaves until well after 
the middle of November. Being somewhat 
twiggy in its growth, it is more impene- 
trable to undesirable visitors than are some 
other hedge plants. Although the buckthorn 
is not native, the birds which like the clus- 
ters of bluish-black berries produced when 
the blossoms have not been trimmed off 
carry the seeds about and in this vicinity 
is rather common. 
— CHARLEs E. GoopsPEEn. 

Shirley, Mass. 


Sawdust Gardening 


Dear Editor — Where I am now living a hill 
was cut down to make the land level and 
give a view of Lake Winnepesaukee. As the 
hill was all sand, it covered the ground to a 
depth of about a foot on the west side of my 
house. People asked me, “‘What do you 
think you are going to grow in that sand?”’ 
However, my garden attracted considerable 
attention the past Summer growing in the 
sand. 

First, I dug a trench about six inches deep 
and sprinkled in a fair amount of fertilizer. 
This I covered with woods dirt. As I had to 
carry it some distance in a pail I did not use 
as much as I would have liked. Neverthe- 
less, I covered the fertilizer with it, then set 
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in my bulbs, seeds and plants, covering 
them with the sand. When they were out 
of the ground, I sprinkled sawdust two or 
three inches deep on each side of the row 
close to the plants. People asked me if I 
thought I could conquer the sand with saw- 
dust. I used the sawdust to hold the mois- 
ture and to keep down weeds. I found that 
the plants which had the most sawdust 
around them did the best of all and had a 
good flower garden all Summer. 
— Mase A. Brown. 

Alton Bay, N. H. 


Shy Begonias 

Dear Editor — Perhaps someone can explain 
why my tuberous begonias turned their 
backs to the public last Summer. The bulbs 
got a good start indoors and when the 
weather was suitable were set in a flowerbox 
on the north side of the house. The plants 
were never turned while growing and were 
set in the same position, facing the light, in 
the flower box. They soon budded and 
bloomed, but the blossoms and leaves 
turned backward toward the house against 
which the box rested. The house had been 
newly painted white and the box was in the 
shade. 


— Apa B, TuRNER. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Watermelons in the North 


Dear Editor — Have you tried the gold- 
fleshed, small Honey Cream watermelon? 
The melons were easy to grow, absolutely 
superb in flavor and texture and they ma- 
tured early enough so that we ate our own 
melons in hot weather instead of late Sep- 
tember. We planted them June 18 and were 
eating them the second week in August. 

~ Mrs. Iona Kunz. 
East Pembroke, Mass. 





Dear Editor: — This portable hydrant keeps dogs out of my garden, as you can see. 


Newton, Mass. 


— Helge Sahlin. 
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NEW INTRODUCTIONS FOR 1948... 


PUNCHINELLO « A Colprit Arcticum Hybrid Chrysanthemum. Award of Merit, 
Mass. Hort. Soc. 1947. Small densely double pompom. Beautiful pink with salmon 
shadings at center. Plants grow 18 inches broad but only 8 inches tall. . .75¢ each 


BOUNTIFUL ROSE e¢ Our brand new N. E. Aster. Deep rosy pink with no 
lavender or purple shadings. Brilliant and very prolific................. 75c each 


JUNE CARMINE e A Carnation-Dianthus Hybrid from the University of N. H. 
Medium sized double blooms of a beautiful carmine shade. Very hardy.. .75c each 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
50c each 50c each 


Achillea Serbica -Aquilegia, Long Campanula Poscharskyanna « Coreopsis 
Spurred -Delphinium Hybrids -Digi- Verticillata Nana -Dianthus Rose 
talis — Foxglove -Gaillardia Burgundy Cushion «Euphorbia Polychroma -« 
«Hybrid Lupines « Monarda Cambridge Iberis Little Gem «Iris Pumila—Pur- 
Scarlet ple - Phlox Divaricata 

One each of above 7 for $3.00 One each of above 7 for $3.00 


Collection of eight super hardy Chrysanthemums for $3.00 
Collection of six hardy single Chrysanthemums for $2.00 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY & SEED FARM, Dover, N. H. 


RETAIL SALESGROUND ON ROUTE 108 BETWEEN DOVER AND DURHAM 














PPP OPS POOL ><> ><> 
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THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


Rhododendron Hybrids 


IN AMERICA 


Catalogue 
upon request 


Henny & Brydon Inc. 


Brooks, Oregon 


PPP P99 909 PPO O OP OPPO? 


POPP OPO PPP PPP OP POD Porgrgrd 





OO 0044 <>< 


FOR YOUR SPRING PLANTING 


You will need our northern grown hardy trees and plants 


YEWS in various types - ARBORVITAES - HEMLOCKS - 
SHADE TREES - FLOWERING CRABAPPLES - LILACS - 
DOGWOODS - FLOWERING SHRUBS - PERENNIALS 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 


Subscription WSlank ° HORTICULTURE 


HorticutTurRAL Hai, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for one years su aption to Horticutrure (12 
issues). Please send it to: > 


Street. . . i Sahel ee 
City and State... .. . _ rane 


$2.00 a year for U. S. and Canada — Foreign $3.00 




















Name 
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Gladiolus 
From page 191 


shoots are six to eight inches high a little 
complete fertilizer is scattered along the side 
of the row and the trench is filled in. This 
operation smothers many weeds which have 
started among the plants and saves much 
hand weeding. After each application of 
fertilizer the planting should be thoroughly 
watered, a good practice with all plants. 

The purpose of cultivation is to keep the 
weeds down and thus save the water and 
nutrients they would use for the crop. It 
also makes the planting look neater. Culti- 
vation should be shallow, just deep enough 
to take care of the weeds but not deep 
enough to disturb the roots of the glads. 
Cultivate while the weeds are still small. 
It is easier than when they are larger but 
the weeds should be kept down until the 
corms are dug. 

Water, rather than lack of fertilizer, is 
perhaps the limiting factor in most cases. 
Gladioli require a steady supply throughout 
the growing season for optimum growth 
and best bloom. During dry spells, water 
once every week or 10 days. Each watering 
should penetrate the soil four to six inches 
and the only way to know it is down there 
is to dig and see. 

Thrips are tiny insects hardly visible to 
the naked eye. The adults are black and the 
younger ones greenish yellow. They hide 
between the leaves and in the flowers on 
sunny days and come out on the surface 
of the plant at night and on dull, cloudy 
days. A good time to see them is just at dusk 
when they are crawling out from their hid- 
ing places. 

Thrips damage all parts of the plant. 
Silvering of stems, leaves, bud sheaths, and 
flower petals, especially on dark colors, is 
an indication of thrips infestation. In heavy 
infestations the leaves and bud sheaths are 
eventually browned and dried up and the 
flower buds are malformed and do not open. 
It is not uncommon where no control has 
been practiced to find all the flowers in a 
planting so badly damaged that not a single 
bloom is worth cutting. 

At one time thrips on the gladiolus were 
a serious problem but now they can be 
controlled very effectively by dusting or 
spraying with DDT at weekly intervals 
from the time the leaves are about eight 
inches high. Start early. Sprays or dusts 
started after the flower spikes show up do 
not always give satisfactory control. Use a 
three or five per cent DDT dust or a spray 
made from 50 per cent DDT wettable 
powder at the rate of two level tablespoon- 
fuls to a gallon of water. Be sure that the 
dust or spray coats the plants well. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Powe: Lawnmower 

A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 

Easy Terms . Write Today 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33rd Ave. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 






Catalog 


Free 
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Commercial growers cut spikes when the 
first flower is partly or completely open but 
in the home garden one can wait until three 
or four flowers are open. The cut spikes will 
continue to open flowers after they are 
brought inside. Change the water and re- 
move wilted blossoms daily. Cut so at least 
five leaves are left on the plant to mature 
the corm. In cutting use a sharp knife and 
be careful not to pull the plant out of the 
ground. 

It takes a gladiolus corm four to six 
weeks to mature after the flower is cut. 
Digging can be started any time after that 
and it should be done before the tops die 
completely or before the ground is frozen. 

Push the spade or fork down beside the 
corms far enough away so no corms are in- 
jured and pry up. Then pull the plants up, 
gently shake off the loose soil and lay the 
plants on a bag or piece of burlap. Be sure 
the different varieties are kept separate and 
are correctly labeled. Cut off the tops close 
to the corm with pruning shears. Place the 
corms in trays or open paper bags and set 
in a dry place where there is air circulation 
and where they will not freeze or sun scald 
to cure. Rake up and burn all old tops. 

The corms can be cleaned at any time 
after they are dry which usually is two or 
three weeks after digging. Break off the old 
shriveled corm and discard along with the 
old roots and soil but do not remove the 
husks from the new corm — they protect it 
from drying out, from injury and, to some 
extent, from infection by disease organisms. 
Save the cormels at the base if you want to 
increase your stock by cormel planting but 
be sure that they are labeled and that they 
do not become mixed with other varieties. 

The cleaned corms should be placed in 
trays or paper bags, dusted with three or 
five per cent DDT dust to control the thrips 
and stored until Spring in a dry place where 
they will not freeze or get too hot. Tem- 
peratures between 35 and 60° F. are per- 
missible but 40° to 45° is ideal. 


Little-known Shrub 


A little-known but highly satisfactory 
shrub is the large-fruiting Ligustrum acu- 
minatum macrocarpum which is much better 
than the type species. The fruits are black 
and come in clusters which makes them 
more conspicuous. The plant grows up to 
six feet in height and has white flowers in 
terminal panicles in June. 


KEMGLOV 


the Gloves in a Jar 


Protect your hands while gardening, polishing, waxing 
furniture, floors, painting, dusting, simonizing the car. 


$1.00 FULL POUND JAR 
Garden Clubs — ‘‘Money In Your Treasury’’ — Se 


ll 
KEMGLOV to your members, friends, at your Plant Sales 
& Flower Shows. 


G. E. Klebe (Dept. H), 61 Hall Street 
WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Make the Outdoors Your 
SUMMER LIVING ROOM 


a 
Smart Cedar 


LAWN 
FURNITURE 


@ Easily moved about 
@ Natural rustic finish 





Pioneer Chair —$13.50 49’er Table—$9.50 Ox Cart Chaise Longue —$17.50 Prairie Schooner Settee—$22.50 


ing —the ideal furnishings for your lawn. 
Built for long service of Northern New 
England White Cedar —every joint both 
pinned and waterproof -glued. 


Graceful peeled cedar furniture dedicated to 
your outdoor-living this summer. Comfort- 
ably curved, sloped backs and seats, wide and 
roomy, equipped with wheels for easy mov- 


For further information call Walpole 70 or write to: 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 











JUST THESE TWO WILL GIVE 
YOUR GARDEN COMPLETE PROTECTION 






POMO-GREEN (<---> FRUIT 
(with Nicotine) Wi VEGETABLE 
CONTROLS — and 
man ts Mets §6=FLOWER DUST 
Mildew Rust ea (3% DDT) 
Aphids For Japanese Beetle 


Rose Chafer 
Leaf Hopper 

and other hard-to-kill 
garden pests 


Leaf-eating insects 
A Rose specialty 
Leaf-green in color 





Ask your hardware dealer or garden supply store for 
Niagara Farm and Garden Brand Insecticides and Fungicides. 





a7 UB 
f Magara) 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 



































| De Jager famous BULBS TULIPS 
RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD NARCISSI 
for their HIGH CLASS QUALITY HYACINTHS 
PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND LILIES - CROCUS 
Delivered FREE in the U. S. A. No import formalities CHIONODOXA 
P. de Jager & Sons_ Established 1870 FRITILLARIA 
FLOWER + BULB SPECIALISTS PO 7R 
HEILOO - HOLLAND Pr sacige oi 
Write now to New York Office for 1948 FREE Catalog | ju ibs, including many 
National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. | rare and pees ovelties 
327 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. | fF the real Connoisseur. 
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for Prevention S P R AY for Protection | 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must,be... Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- | 
protected. Expert spraying NOW — will ‘tion, and cavity work — we will gladly | 
prevent serious damage later. irispect your trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANK&, Inc. | 









































30 Cameron Street Telephone 
Brookline, Mass. AS 7-4204 
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WHEN you condition your soil 
first — you will be amazed at 
how much better your seeds and fer- 
tilizer will do for you. 


Premier Peat Moss literally gives 
your soil new life — and gives your 
garden added beauty and vitality. 
It absorbs 20 times its weight in 
moisture . . loosens and aerates heavy 
ee binds and gives body to 
light soil..... prevents leaching. It 
makes water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply—feeds the roots as they need it. 


Once you try Premier Certified Peat 
Moss — you will never garden with- 
out it. Ask your dealer now for 
Premier — easily wWentified by the 
blue bale head with the certified seal. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


gardens 
a, tant with 











5 “F PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 





For a Greener. Lawn 
Without Weeds use 


LAWN FOOD Zlwo 
& WEED CONTROL 
es 


/ \ 5 Just one application will 
= transform your lawn to a 
EASY TO carpet of weed free grass 
APPLY and make it sparkling green 
Regular Package too! Try this easy Scott 
2,500 14, h, treatment. Scotts Lawn 
™ Care Products are avail- 

able from coast to coast. 


O M Sex & SONS CO. 
Marysville, Ohio 


A PROVEN-SCOUCE. PRODUCT 
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Lilac-time 
From page 189 


high and as much across, with dahlia-car- 
mine to violet flowers; S. microphylla, a five- 
foot shrub, broader than it is tall, with 
attractive small leaves and hellebore-red 
buds opening to laelia-pink flowers (It has 
the curious habit of blooming twice in one 
season, May and early June and again in 
September and October); S. oblata, a com- 
pact shrub up to 12 feet, with dark green 
foliage and very fragrant, lilac-colored 
flowers, the earliest of all lilacs to bloom; 
S. persica, a round-topped shrub, six to 
eight feet high, with pinkish mauve flowers, 
very fragrant and excellent for cut flowers 
(This one makes an excellent hedge.); S. 
reflexa, a spreading 12-foot shrub, which 
produces gracefully nodding clusters of 
rosy pink flowers. 

Some outstanding work has been done 
with these species lilacs. Miss Isabella 
Preston, during her years with the Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa, Canada, crossed 
S. reflexa and S. villosa and developed the 


S. prestoniae hybrids. These are vigorous 


growers and bloom prolifically, the color of . 


the flower panicles varying from pale pink 
to mauve-pink. F. L. Skinner, of Dropmore, 
Manitoba, is another Canadian who has 
been working with lilac species and obtain- 
ing some interesting results. 

Nor should we overlook the efforts of 
A. M. Brand, of Faribault, Minn., who is 
now raising own-root lilacs on a large scale 
and anyone who has visited Highland Park 
in Rochester, N. Y. has seen evidence of 
what the late John Dunbar accomplished 
with lilacs. If he has visited the Arnold 
Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Mass., he has 
seea the results of the hybridizing carried 
on by the late W. H. Judd. Top honors, 
however, go to Victor Lemoine, of Nancy. 
France, ably assisted by Mme. Lemoine 
and in later years by his son, Emile. The 
Lemoines were responsible for producing 
more high-quality, beautiful lilacs than any 
other individual or nursery. 

There are literally hundreds of varieties, 
a number bewildering to the average home 
owner whose initial purchase may be 
limited. Alex Michie when gardener to 
the late Mr. Havemeyer once said, “If I 
could buy only two, I would buy Mme. F. 
Morel and Leon Gambetta.” I should add 
Victor Lemoine and make a trio of really 
outstanding lilacs. 

Of course, a visit in lilac time to*High- 
land Park, the Arnold Arboretum or to one 
of the nurseries specializing in lilacs is the 
ideal way to select varieties. However, such 
a visit is not within the reach of everyone. 
So, I list here choice varieties which have 
made an impression upon me and are held 
in high esteem by lilac experts: 

Congo (Lemoine, 1896), a rich purple red, 
single 

Decaisne (Lemoine, 1910), a rich blue, al- 
most purple, single 

Edith Cavell (Lemoine, 1916), creamy 
white, double 
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GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


SCREEN FENCING 


® Long Lasting Cedar 

® Four Heights 

@ Easy to erect 

®@ Available immediately 


To enclose privacy ...to shut out unsightly 
views ...to keep your child safe, Walpole 
Cedar Screen Fencing is tops, actually costs 
less. Two types, peeled and with bark left on. 
Rustic Picket style, too, at even lower cost. 
Write for folder, or phone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


745 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 








No more back-breaking weed-digging! 
Ugly weeds die, roots and all! Weed-No- 
More doesn’t harm common lawn grasses. 





SPECIAL—limited time only! 
$1.00 can of Weed-No-More 
and 59c Automatic Sprayer 
BOTH FOR ONLY... $1.29 
Qt. size plus sprayer ..... $2.98 


At paint, hardware, garden-supply, 
department, and drug stores. 
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EARLY 


ION MUMS 


$1 





+ 
SPECTACULAR 
ENGLISH MUMS 


Se ts eS tt 
a pomuhene dan i 

BEST MUMS FOR Sf 
5 cut FLOWERS 


Fully Double #: Long-Stemmed kinds: 1 each 
¥ Red, Pink whine Bronze, Yellow 
7 
ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS 
Special 16 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS $2 
Each $2 order sent promptly earns a free plant 
of Bonfire—a grand red mum. 
SENT POSTPAID EARLY MAY 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKNOLL’S FREE CATALOG of ali the 
new Chrysanthemem and Hardy Flowers. 


ROCKNOLL ‘2 Morrow, Ohio 
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’ Greenhouse $389.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 

bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 

is all ready to put up on foundation pre- a 

pared by you. Your house heating system ‘a 

may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 

Orlyt models from $174. Write for Catalog. a 
ay 
a 
pa 
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LORD & | BURNHAM 


Irvington 70, N. Y. Des Plaines 70, Ill. 


ORLYT She PEEASSEMBLED 
Glider Mode/ FLAME GUN 








with 





100 PRACTICAL USES! 














Sterilize poultry houses, 
kennels, barns. Use as port- 
able home forge. Melt ice, 
thaw pipes. Safe, inex: 


KILL WEEDS, crab grass, 
Canada thistle,— stalks, 
seeds and roots. Destroy 
brush, caterpillar nests, 
diseased trees, grasshop- 
pers, chinch bugs, etc. 
Clear irrigation ditches, split 
rocks, burn tree stumps 





pensive. Burns only 6% 
kerosene—94% air! Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 








they're warming up. 


SAVE YOUR LAWN-—-NOW 


Is it worn by weather or wear 
and tear? It is patchy from beetle 
attacks on the roots? 


JAPEDIZER* 


an entirely new and important lawn aid 


SLAYS THE GRUBS AND FEEDS THE GRASS 


Contains all needed for quick kill and 
permanent control of beetle grubs,. plus high 
grade lawn food. 


This will be a big Jap beetle year, say 
aS entomologists. Get the grubs now when 


Asgrow 


*Registration applied for 
ASK YOUR LOCAL SEED DEALER FOR JAPEDIZER 


if he can’t supply, write 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 
MILFORD, CONN. 
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Edmond Bossier (Lemoine, 1890), extra 
large single flowers, dahlia-carmine to 
purple 

Leon Gambetta (Lemoine, 1907), deep pink 
buds opening to purplish lilac, double, 
late 

Lucie Baltet (Baltet, 1888), delicate sal- 
mon-pink buds opening to laelia-pink, the 
most exquisite of all single pink lilacs 

Ludwig Spaeth (Spaeth, 1883), one of the 
oldest but still one of the best, deep red- 
purple 

Mme. Lemoine (Lemoine, 1890), snowy 
white, sweetly-scented, double 

Mme. F. Morel (Morel, 1892), large showy 
clusters of pinkish lilac, single, deli- 
ciously fragrant 

Mrs. W. E. Marshall (Havemeyer, 1924), 
purplish crimson, a remarkable single 
flower whose color does not fade as easily 
as some others 

President Lincoln (Dunbar, 1917), wedge- 
wood-blue, the deepest color of all the 
single blues 

Victor Lemoine (Lemoine, 1906), super in 
every way, mauve-lilac, double. 


The Neglected Platycodons 


Where well established platycodons give 
a lovely blue through most of the Summer 
from early July on into Fall. One of mine 
sprung up of its own accord. It was allowed 
to stay where it appeared, in the hottest 
spot in the garden and it grew like the 
fabled turnip. At one time there was such 
a thicket an attempt was made to count 
the stalks but not being half through at 35, 
the count was given up and never resumed. 

Others of the family were raised in partial 
shade. One plant of P. grandiflorum 
sprawled on the ground when first trans- 
planted into our garden but when finally it 
was tied up to a stake it seemed to enjoy 
the change and maintained a growth of 
about 30 inches for 20 years. 

A sport from this was one of those things 
for which a gardener should — and usually 
does — give hearty thanks. It also grew 
to about 30 inches and had large blossoms 
of a much lighter and more beautiful shade 
of blue. This past season it began in June 
to display its flowers most generously and 
kept on with occasional blossoms into 
October. 

For many years the white ones raised 
from seed have been unpredictable treas- 
ures, sometimes single, sometimes double, 
white today and veined and shaded blue 
tomorrow. ‘T'wo years ago the “‘shell pink” 
was too alluring to pass up. The first year 
no bloom; the next the buds were almost 
a pinkish beige and the opened flower was 
pure white with deep rose veins running 
out to the pointed tips. 

They are well worth the trouble for 
garden adornment alone. Some people claim 
they cut well if given the hot water treat- 
ment, but there were always so many buds 
on ours they were left to finish their careers. 

— Exizasera H. Fisuer. 
Westfield, N. J. 






Rose Growers Agree 


CS 7, 
cwwE_——_. NN Pp 
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~ 
“IMPROVES ROSES”—George A. 
Sweetser. President; “ASTONISHING 
RESULT,” J. Horace McFarland, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, American Rose Society. 


Tri-ogen is “FIRST CHOICE” 


In beautiful public Rose Gardens, Tri-ogen is 
used more than any other spray. For garden 
protection, with Jess effort, use Tri-ogen. 
World's largest-selling combination insecti- 
cide, fungicide, stimulant. Controls all 3- 
major groups of insects and blights. Only 
balanced plant treatment containing Fermate! 
Tri-ogen “E" size Spray 90¢. Tri-ogen Dust, 
also containing DDT, 1 Ib. 85¢. Dealers or 






direct. ‘How to Grow Beautiful Roses”’ folder 
free. Send today. Rose Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1210-58 Ogen Building, Beacon. N. Y. 


Tri-ogen 
lompli cS 


3-Way Plant Treatment 
Feed Your Roses TRI- OGEN ROSE FOOD—New! 














Rid your lawn or garden of ants and 
keep them out of the house. Just keep 
CYANOGAS* handy and pour a few 
grains in each nest. The gas produced 
kills all the ants in the nest instantly. 
Can be applied in a matter of seconds. 
Sold at drug, hardware and seed stores. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

HANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 39¢ 
MILLS A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











 BIGGER-BETTER 
GARDENS 


pense pe with less work 


Asparagus To get the most out of 
Flea Seen your vegetable and flower 
Mexican Be garden, use good old reli- 













Rees, able Siug Shot. Slug Shot 
Str. Cucumber is a (1) Contact killer of 

woRMS sucking insects, (2 ) Stom- 
Army ach killer of chewing in- 
Cabbage sects, (3) Fungicide killer 
Currant of mildew, rust, blights. 


Now better than ever. 


Cut 
Rose Bud Famous sifter-top Ib. can 


w= 40¢. Easy and safe to 

. use! Dealers or direct. 
CabbaseNymon Horticultural Helper 
Chafers : booklet free. Write Ham- 
Rose Curculios mond Paint & Chemical 
Slugs Co., 1110-58 Ferry St., 
a Beacon, N. Y. 


Original 3-way 


r 
terpillars 
— Plant Control 


and many other 
garden Pests 
















HAMMOND'S 


SLUG SHOT 


Send for fre e sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Reaily reliabie. Millions in satisf 

use. — grey green color blends wi 

garden. style for every pur o 
HOWARD HAMMI 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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PERRY’S BLUE RIBBON 
GLADIOLUS MIXTURE 


These large-flowered glads are of wonder- 
ful coloring, and are blended from the 
choicest name sorts we list. All bulbs are of 
the best blooming size and are first quality 
in every respect. We believe the mixture is 
unexcelled and cannot recommend it too 
highly. 

Doz., 95¢, 25 for $1.85, 100 for $7.00 


PERRY’S BLUE RIBBON 
DAHLIA COLLECTION 


Here's a collection that will be a splendid 
addition to any garden. It will provide 
quantities of brightly colored flowers for 
cutting. 

Collection consists of one each of ten 
named varieties from our catalog. All top 
quality bulbs, and a splendid valve at this 
price. Catalog value $8.40. 

Special Price Only $5.00 Postpaid 


Send for our 1948 Catalog 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 


OE Sa SO TE eR Say ee nae en CD ee ey en ee ee ee 


| mature. They are so thickly clustered that~ 





Blue, purple, yellow, white and striped, 7 
SPEC AC, postpaid: 16 Bulbs 26c; 
66 for $1.; 100 for $1.60. Order . 
freely at this low price, today! y 
Burpee Fall Buib Book Free-- 
Send posteard now, 





122 Burpee Bidg. 


jj \2z Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 


==7 Philadelphia 32. Pa. °* 














‘aioe ‘ 
BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 


GARDENING WEEKLY 


Keen gardeners everywhere read AMATEUR 
GARDENING, the leading British weekly with 
the universal appeal. Contains well-illustrated 
articles giving many practical hints on every 
phase of garden and greenhouse manage- 
ment. Full details of latest British and European 
floral varieties. Unique garden planning. Free 
information Service. 


Subscription for One Year 
(52 issues) $3.00 














= 
§ Te George Newnes, Lid., 
: U. S. Subscription Office (AG. 4), 
g 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. 
© Please send AMATEUR GARDENI ne Year 
: (52 issues). | enclose remittanc u -00. 
; Name wa 
; Address 
§ 
¥ 
base as ase es ese ee eee eee eee 








When writing advertisers 
please mention Horticulture. 











A Prostrate Aster 


BOUT 10 years ago, while the fishermen 

of my party were absorbed and busy on 

the sea cliffs at Two Lights, near Cape 
Elizabeth, I wandered off looking for wild 


| flowers. The most interesting find was a 


little aster growing along the top of the 


| most exposed cliffs completely prostrate, 


and covered with little white flowers. It 


_ had obviously adapted itself to the beating 
| of the sea gales by flattening itself against 





the rocks with every little branch spread | 





out sideways and the flowers in thick low | 


sprays only an inch or two above the 
scanty soil. 
Taken home to the garden, the plants 


| remained prostrate when kept in full sun in 
exposed locations, although they did in- | 


crease in size — often becoming too large 
for the rock garden — with woody stems 
two feet long and spreading nearly as much 
across. Sometimes, when crowded or par- 
tially shaded by other plants, a few of the 
stems would stand upright, making me 
think they might easily revert to their 
usual habits. The tiny flowers are white 


| with gold or cream centers and turn a pale 


| dumosus, although this species is listed only | 


magenta with purple-brown centers as they 





they almost hide the foliage completely and | 
make a lovely display on a miniature rocky | 


cliff or spread beside a gravelly path. 


The plant was tentatively identified by | 


one nurseryman as Aster ericoides but has | 
since been named by an authority Aster | 


from Massachusetts southward. Such sur- | 


prises often appear, however, especially 


along the coast. This Fall I was especially | 


intrigued to find a colony of this little aster | 


rowing in a barren sand tin an adjoin- | 
8 8 Aa d | ROYAL PRESS PRODUCTS CO. 


ing field where the loam had been removed 


| and, like the others, it was completely pros- 
| trate. I was also interested to find colonies 
of the little bristled aster, A. liniariifolius, 


and the true heath aster, A. ericoides, also 


seeded there from my wild garden and in | 


the poorest soil possible. 
— Mrs. Epwarp M. Bass. 
Portland, Me. 





WILD BIRDS ADD (fam TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

with and without squirrel 
gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write tor our folder 


: audubon ty workshop 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 

















e EXCEL e 
CANADIAN SPHAGNUM PEAT MOSS 
ALL VENEER PACKED BALES 


EXCEL PEAT MOSS CO. 
306 WHITTEMORE PONTIAC 20, MICH. 
RIVIERE DU LOUP P. Q., CANADA 




















“TRISES OF DISTINCTION” 


The world’s finest from the iris paradise 
of the Northwest. Supreme quality, money 
saving prices. Catalog on request. 

EASY BREEZE GARDENS 
Route 3, Box 201 H, Yakima, Washington 















WATER. LILIES @29 
F AQUATIC PLANTS“ 
Ornamental POOL FISH: 


° - * ey) 


° . $1“Get-Acquainted” Offer 


_ 8-Plant Pool Collection— ins 3 Water 
; Hyacinths (blue), 3 Parrot Feather (green), 

, 2 Water Poppies (yellow). $1 postpaid. 
°° ° Cash with order. s 


oy 





. Free Catalog. write for this beautiful. - 
24-page book. Tells how to beautify 
your water garden or build your own | 

. pool. Lists, describes lilies, . 
plants, fish, in detail. Excel- 
lent reference book. Send 
15¢ postage for Canada. 


NOLT'S PONDS 
Box 48 , SILVER SPRING, PA. 


















Ua 
precious Planes 






THIS EASY WAY 


Give your garden that prize-win- 
ning look. Protect stems from 
wind, rain or sagging weight 
with these 


HANDY PLANT STAKES 


Ideal for newly transplanted 
plants. Made of rust-proof wire 
30 inches long. Sturdy, yet thin 
enough to not disturb root sys- 
tems. Practically invisible. Packed 
36 to utility box —$1.80 and 12 
to gift box 66¢. Order now while 
stocks are complete. Send cash, 
money order or check. If not satis- 
fied we refund your money. DIS- 
COUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS. 


2506 Kress St. Dept. HT-2 
Toledo 6, Ohio 








aco? wnhauen ‘2 FAMOUS 


Gant 


y 
sean PRIMROSES 


BEAUTIFUL 


ILLUSTRATED 
Sent upon request with culture, history and descrip- 


CATALOG 


PRIMROSES "LANTS ,, SEEDLINGS 


HAND POLLINATED 
SEED 
Famous for Size Famous for Color 
Famous for Variety 


BARNHAVEN “Siicon” 















COMPOST 
AS YOU WANT IT 
° .. SCREENED 
° .. SHREDDED 
* ..GROUND 
° ..MIXED 





(PATENTED) 
screens, wet or Screens one as wan 
through perfora’ screens. Free compost 


W-W GRINDER CORP. woci28?%Zecas 
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The Durham Raspberry 





Wenereur 


Dr. Yeager and his raspberries 


The Durham raspberry is an everbearing 
variety. It differs from other everbearers 
that we have grown here in that practically 
every plant produces fruit on its terminals, 
even though it may be only a foot or so in 
height. The blossoms begin forming very 
early in the season so that in our latitude 
fruit is set early in August and begins 
ripening the latter part of that month. For 
this reason a large proportion of its crop 
will ripen even with frost expected the 
latter part of September, which is not true 
of other everbearers that we have grown. 
The fruit is fairly good-sized, very firm 
and we have found that it freezes and 
processes well. 


This variety was developed in an effort 
to avoid spur blight which causes the 
winter-killing of many of the raspberry 
canes on our older plantings. By cutting 
plants off at ground level in Fall or early 
Spring canes will be developed which 
produce a satisfactory Fall crop. We have 
not found the Spring crop on this variety 
to be equal in quality to that produced in 


the Autumn. Whether it has any value as | 


a commercial fruit remains to be seen but 


for home fruit production in this region it | 


would seem to deserve a trial. 
— A. F. Yeacer, Head, 
Department of Horticulture. 
University of New Hampshire. 





Growing Tuberoses 


A few years ago I became interested in 
growing tuberoses although I knew nothing 
regarding their culture. With some misgiv- 
ings I purchased and planted a few bulbs. 
From my experience I am prompted to say 
that in my section of the country tuberoses 
are no more difficult to grow than ordinary 
onions and one has no need to worry. 

These bulbs are not hardy and should 
not be planted until danger of frost is past. 
Also, they prefer warm weather and will 
bloom most freely in August. The bulbs as 
supplied by the seed stores are approxi- 
mately one inch in diameter and almost 
twice as high. In the Fall these will be 
found to have grown into clumps consisting 
of up to a dozen securely attached tubers 


May 1948 


ranging in size from small shoots to some as 
large as the original bulb. 








In the Spring the clumps are divided into 
separate bulbs with the aid of a sharp | 


knife. —I like to dust the cut faces with 
sulphur — Old bulbs which have bloomed 
can be discarded if desired. The larger bulbs 
will bloom the first year and can be planted 
about 12 inches apart and at a depth that 
will permit about one inch of soil over the 
top. The smaller bulbs can be lined up in a 
shallow trench at one side of the garden 
where they will grow into bulbs for bloom- 
ing the following year. Side dressing with 
fertilizer and a few good soakings with 
water will produce vigorous plants. 
— Leo MATTHEws. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 
Box 368 _ BRISTOL, PA. 





Gs 3 “ we 
Water, water everywhere with this omaz- | 
ing new lawn sprinkler. 5 ft. high—odjust 
able to spray up to 1200 sq. ft. area. Stands § 

" upright anywhere. Easy to pick up and = 
move around . . . weighs only 6 Ib. Simpl 

5 to use: just stick in ground a few inches, 

© attach hose, adjust mist spray and you' 
water aplenty! No moving parts, no wasted © 
pressure. Brass construction gives years of * 
© service. Use it for an outdoor shower, toot _ 
© Order FOUNTAIN BEAUTY, the better lawn |= 
sprinkler, now! $5.98 postpd. No. C.0.D.‘ 
; $6.25 ppd. west of Miss. Write De 























Call RALSTON for 
Pruning - Spraying 


Protect the health and beauty of your 
trees by expert pruning. Conserves 
vitality, stimulates new growth. Ar- 
range now for scientific spraying to 
control elm bark beetle, elm leaf 
beetle, gypsy moth, and other pests 
that cause unsightly damage. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
16 Market Sauare, Portsmouth, N. H. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
in Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
a 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
iladeiphia 38, Pa. 











IRISES - PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES + POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
LARGE CATALOG NO. 65 FREE 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 


Van Wert Ohio 
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HIGGINS’ 
GORGEOUS GLADS 


Planting Time Special 


Presenting to the discriminating flower grower 
our popular SUPREME GLADIOLUS COL- 
LECTION containing a well chosen assort- 
ment of really fine exhibition quality varieties 
that will please the most critical glad enthusiast. 

Chosen from leading varieties of merit, 
introduced in the past few years, this special 
offer should not be overlooked by those de- 
siring the highest quality at a price far below 
their actual value as quoted in catalogs. 

All large Al bulbs. Not labeled at this price. 
Labeled at 50 cents additional. 


We Pay the Postage 


30 Bulbs & each of 10 varieties) $2.00 
100 Bulbs (10 each of 10 varieties) $5.00 


Catalog on Request 


HAROLD B. HIGGINS 
Glad Acres 


PRESTON MARYLAND 











GARDEN LABELS 
@ RUSTPROOF © FADEPROOF a 









120 FOR $1.00 
2 DOZ. FOR 25¢ 


Easily printed with pencil, or in your typewriter, on special 
SOFT TEMPER, ALUMINUM ALLOY 
Also supplied in strips, 8"'x!/.", this material provides the 
most convenient and indestructible plant label ever de- 
vised, serving either as label or permanent plant tie. 
8-INCH LABELS — 500 FOR $2.25; 1,000 FOR $4.00 
FOR POTS - GREENHOUSE - GARDEN 
(Please Secify Type Preferred) 
EMBOSSED (31/9""x!") or STRIP LABELS 
ELLIS LABEL CO. 
2020 Grand Avenue i: St. Paul 5, Minn. 

















and® gente 


TU eure” 


Exclusive distributors, unusual TULips, Darro- 
pits, Hyacintus, Harpy GLapioLus, AMARYL- 
tis, Eremurus, Lycoris, and Butsous Iris. 
Newest Crocus and Tuvie Spectes imported 
direct from originators. 


THE BARNES IMPORTERS 
New York 
Write For Full-Color 1948 Fall Catalogue 


East Aurora 2 














‘Make hetter COMPOS T easily 


in a wit-eRo) Compost Box 


For enriching the home garden. Scientifically de- 
signed for best results with least labor. A unique 
double-duty unit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for FREE literature describing WIL-GRO 
Compost Box, information about earthworms and 
other garden aids. Send 35c for illustrated 64 
page booklet “COMPOST and How To Make It.” 


WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
P.O. Box 9 Willow Grove, Penna 


“The World’s 


Finest 
Plant Food” 
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| ‘The Ideal Iris 


The Iris, an Ideal Hardy Perennial. Writ- 
ten by members of the American Iris 
Society. Nashville, Tenn: The Bulletin. 


Most garden books written by several 
people illustrate the old adage about too 


| many cooks. However, the editors of this 


work have put the many contributions to- 
gether with unusual skill and the result is a 
book of real value to all persons, amateur 
or specialist, interested in this most excel- 
lent of flowers. Of course, once a gardener 
begins to grow iris, he is infected with 
“‘irismania”’ forever (fortunate man) but 
there are many of us who should become 
better growers of iris. This book, clear, 
simple and authoritative, will help every- 
one to make the most of a flower which, 
although it asks comparatively little, is 
richly rewarding. 


Another R. H. S. Year Book 


The Rhododendron Year Book 1947. Lon- 
don: Royal Horticultural Society. Eight 
and six. 

A worthy mate to the first volume, the 
1947 Rhododendron Year Book of the Royal 
Horticultural Society makes a definite 
contribution to the permanent literature on 
the subject. In addition to an account of 
the rhododendrons at Bodnant, are reports 
on rhododendrons in New Zealand and the 
Pacific Northwest (U.S.), plant hunting in 
Tibet, Assam and Burma and outstanding 
varieties at the shows. 


For the South 


The Southern Garden Book. By Louise 
and Donald Hastings. New York: Double- 
day & Co. $4.95. 

This book was written by two who have 
had a wide experience in gardening in the 
South and should be on the bookshelf of all 
who garden in this area. It is non-technical 


in its make-up and includes such subjects | 


as soil, drainage, fertilizers, lawns, trees and 
shrubs, evergreens, ground covers, garden 
flowers, Spring and Summer bulbs, fruits, 
house plants, pest control and _ special 
conditions. 





TREE AND SHRUB SEED 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from seed for shade, | 


windbreak, prevention of soil erosion, snow fence, etc. 
Write for prices and information. 


WOODLOT SEED CO., NORWAY, MICHIGAN 








WE ARE OFFERING 


a splendid selection of perennials, 
evergreens, deciduous shrubs and 
Sub-Zero 
Roses. Liliums in variety suitable for 


the famous Brownell 
Spring planting are on hand. All 
orders will be shipped promptly. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


(NORMAN T. CRAIG, SUCCESSOR) 
Front Street at Federal 


WEY MOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 











FISH MOSS 


Aquatic Plants 


BASSWOOD Fish Moss keeps 
water clear. Fish feed on it. 
Splendid for small or large aqua- 
riums, indoor and outdoor pools, 
lakes. 


Liberal supply of BASSWOOD 
Fish Moss and a quantity of lux- 
urious water lily bulbs will be 
sent postpaid for $2 cash, check 
or money order. 


BASSWOOD HATCHERIES 


Route 3-H ° PLATTE CITY, MO. 








GIANT IRIS 


A New Look Collection 


Prairie Sunset, copper pink blend; Great Lakes, fin« 
blue; Sable, the black Iris; Golden Majesty, large 
rich yellow; Wabash, striking white and dark blue 
Tiffany, ruffled rose and cream; Gudrun, immense 

| white. These 7 topnotch varieties (catalogue value 
$5.85) for $3.50 labeled and postpaid. 


WALTER MARX GARDENS 
BORING, OREGON 





New and Wonderful 
Tulips and Narcissus 


OVER 300 VARIETIES OF SPRING 
BULBS TO CHOOSE FROM 


Free Illustrated Catalog 


PRIDE’S BULBS 


BOX 431 WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THIS WAY» 
TO FIRE SAFETY» 


Here’s how to end worry about fire. 
“PROTECTOWIRE” detects fire when 
it is still small enough to be easily put 
out. It warns you automatically before 
fire gains headway. 

“PROTECTOWIRE” 
fire by warning of dangerous heat be- 
fore fire breaks out. 

And best of all “PROTECTOWIRE” 
is easily installed anywhere, unnotice- 
able and inexpensive. Approved by all 
authorities and proven through years of 
service. 











also prevents 


Modern Automatic Fire Alarm Protection 
For Anything That Will Burn 


For Free Literature 
Write Dept. E10 


THE PROTECTOWIRE CO. 
Hanover, Mass. 











1898-1948 
Celebrating Our 


Golden Anniversary 
50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘‘Garden Gems” 
Mailed free* east of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record receive 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK @& ATKINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymens 
522 Paterson Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 











= aS 
cROW YOUR OWN TAXUS © 


WELL-ROOTED BABY YEWS 


$1.75 per 10; $16.00 per hundred 
POSTPAID 


Taxus m. hatfieldi — Hatfield's Yew 
(Original Strain) 


Taxus m. hicksi — Hick’s Yew 
Taxus c. capitata — Upright Yew 





| 


Order Early. Ready for shipment June Ist | 
No C.O.D. | 


A PINE GARDENS A 


49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 

















LANDSCAPE With 


IRIS 


Plant hardy, easy to grow, miniature iris 6 to 
15 inches high for colorful borders. 

10 Plants $2.00 Postpaid 
Choose from these varieties: Balkana, pink: 
Buzzer, light blue; Curiosity, gray blend; 
Megononetti, white; Reflection, medium blue: 
Sapphire Night, pansy-violet. 

Send for complete Iris catalog, illustrated 


JOHN H. MARBLE 


Route 2-H Grandview, Washington 


May 1948 


Rock Gardens 
From page 190 


allowed to set seed and a little judicious 
pruning to prevent them from growing too 
scraggly and to promote new growth from 
the crown is beneficial. They will grow in 
sun but are best in part shade. Also for 
shady situations Corydalis lutea and Dicen- 


tra eximia are indispensable. Both have | 
fern-like foliage and bloom all Summer, the | 


flowers being yellow and pink respectively. 

For dry sunny portions of the rock gar- 
den, there is nothing better than dianthus. 
Many of them bear unusually large flowers 
in comparison with the size of the plant and 
are delightfully fragrant. Our list should 
include D. alpinus, D. arenarius, D. del- 
toides and D. neglectus. 

The campanulas add charm to the gar- 
den with their blue, lavender and white 
flowers in late Spring and early Summer. 
Some continue to bloom the rest of the 


season, notably C. carpatica. Other dwarf | 


forms are C. elatines garganica, C. porten- 
schlagiana and C. poscharskyana., 

Helianthemum is a low, spreading ever- 
green shrub that is covered in early Sum- 
mer with masses of blossoms in a wide range 
of colors. Others to include for continuous 
bloom all Summer are Callirhoe involucrata, 
Geranium sanguineum prostratum (G. lan- 
castriense), Oenothera missouriensis and 
Potentilla tormentillo-formosa (IP. tonguet). 
All of these should be grown in full sun and 
given plenty of room in which to spread. 
For a bright display of color in late Summer 
and Fall there are the dwarf, hybrid hardy 
asters. 

Certainly, no rock garden would be 
complete without several types of semper- 
vivums. These ever-popular hens-and- 
chickens are interesting especially when 
contrasting forms are planted together in 
colonies. It is always a source of amazement 
to see in what unlikely chinks and crevices 
they are able to establish themselves. 

The sedums of which there are many va- 
rieties will grow in hot, dry gravelly sections 
where little else will flourish but I hesitate to 
recommend them. They not only spread 
rampantly but also seed themselves so 
prolifically that they are likely to become 
weeds in other parts of the garden. Sedum 
steboldi is an exception that is both useful 
and ornamental with its light green, suc- 
culent leaves and its large feathery heads 
of pinkish flowers in late Summer. It does 
not spread like the others and will grow 
in either full sun or shade. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 

IN A LOVELY 

GARDEN SHOP !5,4 LOVEE 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 


Alabaster vases . .. modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures—$7.50, $15, $25. 


| 
} 
} 
| 





AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


Immediate Delivery 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


Viking, Dark Blue. ... 2... e cece ee enee 
Trilby, Plum Wine... 0... cccecccccces 
lonantha, Light Blue... .......-6+- 000s 
Sailor Boy, Light Blue...........5-000s @ 
Bive Girl, Blue-Fluted Leaves........... (a 
Blue Boy, Purple Blue... ......66eseees @ 
White Lady, White (Pat.).........-+++ @ 
Pink Beauty, Pink (Pat.)...........-55: @ 
“Philodendron”, 2 Vines in a Pot @ 
Blue Boy Supreme, Extra large bloom... (« 
Orchid Beauty, Deep Orchid........... (a 
Mary Wac, Lilac 
Blue Bird, Med. Light Blue. ...........- @ 
Neptune, Lavender-Blue..........-+++: (a 
Mentor Boy, Large Deep Blue.......... (a 


Purple Prince, New Purple 
Red Head, New Wine Color... . 
Blushing Maiden, White Tint Pink....... @ 
Double Duchess, Double Blue... ... . 
Blue Sapphire, Sky Blue...........+>> (a 
Fischer's Double, New Double Blue ...... ( 


XD IAD IND IND ID me et et et ee es es ss 
: i et wt set ot et 
°o 


“AFRIGRO”—A balanced potting soil for African 
Violets. 2 Ibs. $0.75, 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. Complete 
growing instructions with each order. We guarantee 
delivery in perfect condition. No. C.O.D. 


Virginia Lee Gardens 


Dept. HO Greensboro, Maryland 





LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all New 
England. 


“*Nature Packed” 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 








5” CENTS 
PER DJAY 


Converts Garbage and Other Waste Into 
Rich Organic Fertilizer. Easy. Rapid 


‘A Blessing" 
“A Life-saver"’ 
i mony users of Loveland Process 
St ATER OME ortees and waste 
problem solved, as others. 
LIMITED SUPPLY o of this 
"Send ary for trial; 
d 65 for 5 Pounds 
See results for yourself. 
pag & actual users; startling proof for house 
its, vegetables, flowers, lawns. 


Your—Thorough—Investigation—Invited 


T. A. LOVELAND, Compost Service, Box 458-H 
217 Fulton Street New York City 8, N. Y. 





FREE Re 











“tf Plant Prize-Winning 
4 STIS ~ Oregon Grown Stock 


PRAIRIE SUNSET — Copper 
gold blend. Each $1.50; 3 for $3.75 

GREAT LAKES — Immense clear 
blue. Each $1.00; 3 for $2.50. 


Write for Catalog illustrated in color, describing the 
Jinest varieties available 





NATIONAL JRIS GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 
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Honored 
as the 
First 
Selection 
of 
National 
Council 
of Siate 
Garden 
Clubs, 
Inc. 





ROSES for EVERY GARDEN 
by Dr. R. C. Allen 


@ Whether you want to grow five, fifty or five hundred 
roses, you'll be delighted with this, the first book on rose 
growing in a decade. 32 pages in beautiful full color, numer- 
ous how-to-drawings, 15 practical chapters give detailed 
instructions. Covers SOILS, PRUNING, SPRAYING 
AND DUSTING, EXHIBITING, FUN WITH ROSES — 
everything about the Queen of the Flowers. $3.50. 


— oe oe oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
M. BARROWS & COMPANY, INC. i 
| Dept. H-5, 114 East 32 St., Xen 3 


| I enclose 0 check 0 money or 
| of ROSES FOR EVERY — 


| Name.. 


Be: $3.50" per caer. —e 


| 
| 
Address ; | 

City Perr | 


O Check here for | aF REE catalog of Barrows Books | 
tor Better Living. 


BUILD BETTER SOIL 





Baker’s Fine Cecoa Shells: a new 


product for lawn, shrub, and garden 
enrichment. 100% organic matter, guar- 
anteed free of weed seed. Chemical 
analysis shows pH about neutral. 50-Ilb. 
bag, $2.25. Send penny postcard for 


details to C. G. S. 
P.O. Box 131, 


\ 


Daly, Soilservice, 


Townsend, Mass. 


WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
Division of General Foods Corporation 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 

















YOUR BEST BUY... 
Top Quality at Fair Prices 


Here you get plants you can depend upon... 
sturdy, vigorous plants with heavy roots and 
healthy balanced top growth. Order now for 
4-STAR ROSES, LEXINGTON 
GROWN ANNUALS and PERENNIALS 
Complete Landscaping Service now available 
on convenient budget terms. Send for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


LEXINGTON NURSERIES 


1265 Massachusetts Avenue 





(Lexington, Mass. 











Wikson's 
glow <i Gl eye 


DORMANT OIL SPRAY 


ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 











Cosmopolitan Clematis 
From page 193 


Lanuginosa type (excellent group of 


medium height — will do well trained on 
wire fences, trellises, left to run among 
other plants or trained on chains): Law- 
soniana, bright blue; Lord Neville, dark 
plum; Nelly Moser, mauve, red bars; 
Prince Hendrik, orchid blue; Ramona, 
large, blue-lavender; W. E. Gladstone, 
large blue; Crimson King, crimson red; 
Fairy Queen, flesh pink; Henryi, pure white; 
Lanuginosa Candida, pure white; and Wil- 
liam Kennett, deep lavender. All these 
should have all the dead wood, over- 
crowded branches and weak shoots re- 
moved as soon as the buds have swelled up. 
Varieties of these three named groups bloom 
on two-year old wood. 

The Jackmanni and viticella groups can 
be cut back to 18 inches above the ground 
each year when a sturdy growth will ema- 
nate from the base to supply the flowering 
wood of the current year. 


Giant Pines 


The best of our pines is the white pine, 
Pinus strobus. 


many of the forestry and water shed 


projects during the past 40 or 50 years have | 


been planted to Scotch, red and jack pine. 


Of course, the reason for planting these | 





It is unfortunate that so | 


inferior species is obvious. At that time, | 
| the blister rust scare was at its height and 


everybody was afraid to plant white pines. 


We have to thank the government and | 


other research agencies for thwarting the 
blister rust threat and saving our white 


| pines from the same deterioration that hit 
| them in Europe. 
In Colonial days, the white pine was by | 


far the tallest tree growing in New England. 
It also enjoyed the unique distinction of 
being the only tree that was ever legally 


protected here. Due to their value as masts | 


these tall trees were declared the property 
of the crown and their cutting prohibited 
by royal decree, except under permit of 
the King’s Surveyor. The colonists chafed 
under this restriction and about the time 


of the Boston Tea Party told the King’s | 


Surveyor where to go and started cutting 


down the pines for masts and lumber for | 


| their own use. 





The records of the size of some of these 
great pines cut down at that time were 
preserved. There was the giant white pine 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, 250 feet 


in height and 6 feet in diameter; one in |_ 
| DELIGHTFUL NOVELTY SALT & PEPPER 
| SHAKERS IN A QUAINT OLD-FASHIONED 


chusetts, which after they were felled | 


Lancaster, New Hampshire, 264 feet in 
height; and several in Blandford, Massa- 


measured 223 feet. Such giant trees were 


undoubtedly at least 500 years old and | 
probably more. They are gone forever or | 
at least until such time as our present | 


practice of cutting them all down before 
they reach 50 years of age ceases! 
—S. W. Bromtey. 


| Stamford, Conn. 





Do You Hear? 





SETH L. KELSEY 
" Thursdays 12:35 P.M. WHDH 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Garden Program 


Seth L. Kelsey brings: Timely hints on gardening 
e Answers to garden problems ¢ Discussion of 
related topics @ Frequent interviews with distin- 
guished guests ® News of the Society and the 
magazine Horticulture. 


LISTEN FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL CONTESTS 











CHOICE WESTERN GROWN 


IRIS and DAYLILIES 


Send for our complete catalog 


SCHMELZER’S GARDEN 

601 South Division Street 
WALLA WALLA 

“The Iris City of the West” 


WASH. 














Botanical Tulips 


48 varieties 
the unusual in bulbs a specialty 


Catalogue on request 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 


Scituate Center, Massachusetts 








. Send for our Illustrated 






i Schrsiners IRIS GARDENS 


Rt 2, Box 327H ° Salem, Oregon 





HURRICANE LAMP DESIGN 


Gleaming nickel-silver non- 
corrode bases with crystal clear 
durable plastic chimneys. Ideal 
as shower gifts, table prizes, 
also for knick-knack shelves. 
$1.25 per set POSTPAID. 


PARK GIFT SHOPPE 
Dept.H 
9012 Miles Park 
CLEVELAND 5, 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


New England Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


It should not be necessary to plead for 
mercy for the ladyslippers. They seem, 
however, too tempting not only to small 
boys ranging through the woods but also 
to older people. There is a New England 
tradition that the pink ladyslipper, Cypri- 
pedium acaule, is the appropriate wild flower 
for Decoration Day, as they bloom at that 
season. 

A most tragic experience it was for a 
member of this Society to see a stand of 
perhaps 200 of these lovely ladyslippers 
broken off and trodden down as they grew 
in a dense pine wood among the scattered 
clumps of cinnamon fern. She contemplated 
putting up a sign to read, “Please do not 
pick the ladyslippers! Come up to the house 
and I will give you some garden flowers 
instead.” The sad part of it is that the 
flowers lose their beauty when taken from 
their natural setting, for they are not attrac- 
tive without their leaves and if the leaves 
are taken the plant will die. 

Sometimes there appear among the pink 
ladyslippers a clump of pure white ones. 
This does not happen very often but when 
it does they are a special mark for the 
flower hunters. Like all the orchids, these 
are very difficult to propagate and do not 
like to be transplanted. They seem, for no 
reason, to disappear. 

Another besides C. acaule is C. calceclus 
pubescens, a yellow orchid which appears a 
little later and at the same time may be 
seen its cousin, the larger yellow form. The 
ramshead ladyslipper, C. arietinum, blooms 
in May or June but is rarely seen in most 
areas. 

The most glorious of all the wild cypri- 
pediums, however, is C. reginae, the showy 
ladyslipper, which oftentimes grows two 
or three feet tall. There, its leaves reach 
five to seven inches long. For the most 
part, it has definitely retreated to the cooler 
northern woods where in bogs on clumps of 
grass and moss it blooms for those who 
have the courage to fight through bogs and 
hosts of mosquitoes. We know of several 
attempts to naturalize this lovely showy 
ladyslipper and it is sold by several dealers. 
The report is usually that after a year or 
two it disappears and we should be very 
glad to know of any amateur who has been 
successful in growing this beautiful flower 
permanently. 

However, unless you have the proper soil 
conditions for the wild orchids and know 
just what to do to keep them living, we 
strongly urge you not to attempt to grow 
them. 


May 1948 





New York City Gardens Club | 


The City Gardens Club annual showing | 
of New York City gardens and penthouse | 
terraces will be held under the direction of | 
Mrs. Ralph Royall. 

On May 5 the gardens to be opened are: | 
Arthur Stelzer, 236 East 49th Street; 
James Amster, 215 East 49th Street; Mrs. 
Charles Marshall, 35 Beekman Place; Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Woolley, 146 East 62nd 
Street; Princess Artchil Gourielli (Mme. 
Helena Rubenstein) 625 Park Avenue and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Reis, 252 East 68th 
Street. 

Those shown on May 12 will be: Dr. and 
Mrs. Carl Binger, 165 East 94th Street; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Keith Kane, 121 East 
78th Street; Douglas Allen, 130 East 75th | 
Street; Miriam Miner Wolff, 15 East 69th 
Street and Mrs. Edwin C. Feigenspan, 37 
Beekman Place. 


M. H. S. Spring Lectures 


Following three very successful lectures 
in April — John Nash Ott, Jr, April 9, on 
Flowers in Action; Prof. Rolf Singer of 
Harvard University, April 23, on Fungi; 
and Prof. Paul Dempsey of the Waltham | 
Field Station on April 27, on Grow Your | 
Own Food —the Spring lecture series of | 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, free 
to members, continues with three more | 
lectures, as follows: May 4, Seth Kelsey of | 
East Boxford, How to Choose Your Plants; | 
May 11, Miss Brenda Newton, Massa- | 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Putting 
Flowers in Their Places; and, finally, May | 
20, Prof. W. D. Whitcomb, Waltham Field 
Station, Garden Pests. 


New Haven Flower Show 


The Garden Club of New Haven, Conn., 
will present a Flower and Vegetable Show 
Wednesday May 19, from 2:00 until 9:00 
p.M. It will be held at the Woman’s Club 
591 Whitney Avenue, New Haven. 


To Open Homes and Gardens 


Seventeenth Century Day will be held in 
Ipswich, Mass., Saturday, July 10. The 
event will be sponsored by the Ipswich 
Garden Club in conjunction with the His- | 
torical Society. Ten of the fine old houses 
and a number of the gardens will be opened | 
to the public at that time. The proceeds | 
will be used for the restoration and main- 
tenance of historic places. 


Newton Garden Tour 


held Thursday, May 18, or, if wet, on 
Friday. 








VENUS FLY-TRAP 


This carniv- 
orous plant 
found only in 
S. E. North 
Carolina, now 
available as 
colorful nov- 
elty for home 
or as botani- 
cal specimen. 
May through 
August. Each 
plant shipped 
postpaid in 
own soil with 
simple in- 
structions. 
Each $1.00. 
Six $5.00. 


Will Rehder, Florist, Wilmington, N. C. 


Iris 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Ola Kala—Deep ruffled yellow. ..... 4.00 
Lord Dongan—Chinese violet... ... . 3.00 
Lori May—Daphne pink.......... 1.50 
Azure Skies—Ruffied blue......... 3.00 


Shishaldin—Glowing golden brown. . . -00 


All 5 Plants (one each) 88.75 
($13.50 Catalog value.) POSTPAID 


Write for illustratkd, catalog in color 


SYLLMAR GARDENS 
12982 Borden Avenue 
San Fernando California 


IRIS 


650 SUPERIOR VARIETIES 
PLUS 150 CHOICE 


DAYLILIES 


FREE CATALOG LISTS 
BARGAIN COLLECTIONS AND 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW 
CUSTOMERS 
EDENWALD GARDENS 
Dept. H, VINCENNES, IND. 

















THE GARDEN SHOP 
Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 











| 
The annual Newton Garden Tour will be | 


MORE GARDEN BEAUTY 


and LESS LABOR 
with STOUT HYBRID 
DAYLILIES 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 458 Weiser Park, Pa. 


















ROTOFUME 


Liquid Rotenone Insecticide 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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[“Not a Weed Left” 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
“# USED.’’ In same operation 

s they break up the clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 




















MUST SELL TO CLEAR LAND 
WHITE DOGWOODS 


(Cornus florida) 
IN LARGE SIZES — 12/18 ft. 


* ww ® 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Corner Brown and Winter Sts. 
Weston (Wellesley 5-3431), Mass. 


Ask for Complete Catalogue 














Now is the time to order your 


ESPERANZA AURATUM LILY SEED 


$1 and $3 per packet, with Instructions 
ESPERANZA LILY GARDENS 


Langley Prairie «+ British Columbia « Canada 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 
rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 

















CAMELLIAS 
Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 

Write for new free 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. Van Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 














with PERSONALITY 
From Seattle, City of Flowers 


LAKESIDE IRIS GARDENS 


Seattle 33, Wash. 


% 13714 Contes AVE. 


4 








- PANSIES o¢ 


Walk through our Nursery and gelect the Pansies 
that suit you best. We also have a long list of 
Hardy Plants, many are old favorites, quite a few 
are not so common. 


RENAUD'S PERENNIALS 
High Street Foxboro, Mass. 











-aa 
——— ———ee — 





Enjoy the thrill of growing your Orchid blooms 
in amateur greenhouse. Simple cultural instruc- 
tions and three blooming size plants for $10, 
6 for $18 express collect. Spring price list on 
request. 


LEHIGH FLORAL COMPANY 
Maple & Church Sts., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Berkshire Field Trip 


The Standing Committee of The Trustees 
of Public Reservations will run a field trip 
to the Berkshires, as usual, this year, prob- 
ably during the third week in May. A few 
of the places visited after a rendezvous at 
Amherst will be Moss Cascade at Sunder- 
land; West Chesterfield Gorge at West 
Chesterfield; Wahconah Falls at Dalton; 
Holyoke Mountain, South Hadley; Dino- 
saur Tracks, Holyoke; Monument Moun- 
tain, the old Choate Mission House, and 
the Garden Center at Stockbridge; Lenox 
Flower and Bird Sanctuary; the celebrated 
natural rock garden, Bartholomew’s Cobble, 
at Sheffield; and the magnificent Tannery 
Falls, Savoy. 


At Lilac Time 


Through the kindness of the Arnold 
Arboretum, the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society has arranged for a Field Day at 
the Arboretum when the famous lilacs are 
at their best. The day will be Saturday, 
either May 15 or 22— depending upon 
the season. Announcement will be made of 
Lilac Sunday in your newspaper. The Field 
Day will be the day preceding. Members 
will meet at the Administration Building 
at 10 o'clock in the morning. 


Massachusetts 
Garden Club Federation 


Mrs. Arthur L. Swasey, Horticultural 
Chairman of the Garden Club Federation, 
is presenting Heinrich Rohrbach as the 
speaker for the next horticultural meeting. 
Mr. Rorhbach will discuss “‘ Vines and 
Ground Covers”. At this meeting, June 1, 
there will also be a plant exchange. The 
calendar for the month follows: 

10.30 — May 5 — Executive Board Meet- 
ing of Garden Club Federation of Mass. 
at Horticultural Hall. 

May 24-27 — National Council Meeting in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

10.30 — May 31 — Horticultural Meeting 
of the Garden Club Federation of Mass. 
Horticultural Hall. 


Coming Plant Sale 


A Plant Sale will be held May 12, from 
11 to 5, on the estate of Mrs. Alfred Coxe 
Prime, Darby Road, Paoli, Pa. The sale 
features annuals, perennials, roses, herbs, 
shrubs and evergreens. 


Plant Sale in Milton 


Wednesday, May 26, the Noanett Gar- 
den Club will hold its annual Plant Sale. 
The hours are from 2:00 until 5:00 o’clock 
and the place, the home of Mrs. Theodore 
E. Brown, Brush Hill Road, Milton, Mass. 


Beacon Hill Gardens Open 


The Beacon Hill Garden Club will open 
some of Boston’s finest gardens to the public 
Thursday and Friday, May 20 and 21. 
Tickets may be purchased through Beacon 
Hill florists and real estate offices. 





LUXURIANT LAWNS 
AND GARDENS 


Rich, luxuriant and colorful gar- 
dens will be yours when your soil 
is nourished with ARROW PEAT 
MOSS. It binds sandy soils, and 
makes heavy soils more friable. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS is ideal for 
lawns, trees, shrubs and bulbs. 
Clean, well graded, absorbent, 


packed in large, machine-pressed, 
moisture-proof bales. 


New Amsterdam Import Co., Inc. 
122 P Chambers Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ARROW PEAT MOSS 


PRODUCT OF CANADA 








F, . é Fic A 
Started plants, some in bud. 
SPECIAL OFFER—6 for 
$2.00; 12 for $3.50, postpaid. 
All different—all laheled true 
to name. Send for FREE Cata- 
log. listing 100 varieties. 


Pres (eN 
CARLTON VILLA NURSERIES, 219 Ettra Rd., Hightstown, N. J. 












IRIS SPECIAL 


Buffawn — Lovely buff-pink. ee 
Claret Velvet — ane black purple. . cnpe 
Elsa Sass — Ruffled lemon ice. ; ‘ .60 
Matterhorn — Very large pure white. . 1,00 
Ormohr — Huge silvery violet............ 50 


One each (Value $3.85) $1.75 postpaid 
Catalog free listing many novelties 
LAMB NURSERIES 


E, 101 Sharp Box H-5 Spokane 11, Wash. 











EV 3-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett, Mass. 

















Growers of 
BEARDED IRIS IN 
MODERN VARIETIES 





IhIS 


Send for Complete Catalog 


WESTERN IRIS GARDENS 
680 Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon 


Gn 


Write today for catalog listing fine named varieties for 
the amateur and the specialist. Als DAY LILIES, 
TREE PEONIES and RARE SHRUBS. 


PARRY NURSERIES 


Signal Mountain Tennessee 

















SCHEARER’S ORCHID EXCHANGE 


527 East Martin Street 
PHILADELPHIA 28, PENNSYLVANIA 
Botanical and Specie Orchids 


WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST 








E. A. MciILHENNY 


Grower of “PLANTS FOR THE SOUTH" 
Spoctalict in CAMELLIAS, BAMBOO AND 


Now ounce Translations of Rare Camellia 
Books; for further information on these, ad- 


E. A. McILHENNY Avery Island, La. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — Bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB — the soil that contains 
abundant plant food. 2 Ibs. 60¢ postpaid, 70¢ west of 
a. oe River. Mention this magazine. No stamps. 

. E. DeBerry, 611 So. Main Street, Washington, 


THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY PLANTS. Best 
berry for the home garden. Bear this year. 4 for $1.00, 
postpaid. WOODVALE, R. 1, Dunkirk, New York. 


‘**TETRAPLOID”’ SNAPDRAGONS. Largest flower 
ing, mixed only, 18, $1.20; 50, $3.25. ASTERS, finest, 
any color or mixture, 25, $1.10. VERBENAS, all colors, 
25, $1.80. HARDY MUMS, ten all different 35¢ 
value, $2.50. All plants transplanted, weather hardened, 
priced prepaid. List many items ready. PAUL WARD, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


ORCHIDS, Cymbidium, blooming size plants. One 
plant $12.50. Five plants $10.00 each. Colors, Pink, 
Rose, Yellow, Bronze, Chartreuse, Order by color 
limited number. No COD’s. Sales Tax in California. 
SCHIRMER’S ORCHIDS, Fallbrook, Calif. 





DOUBLE BLOODROOT — Very rare. Flowers, April, 
like small double white Peonies. Grows easily in woodsy 
soil, part shade. Order now, Sept. delivery. $1.50 each 
postpaid; $2.75 for 2; $3.75 for 3. GRAY-COLE, 
Bradford, Mass. 


GIANT PANSIES — grown from selected seed, Tog" 
mous blossoms — unusual colors — ruffled ed 

cents per plant. BRUNECK’S PANSY GARDEN. 
Boston Turnpike, Southboro, Mass. 


AN OPPORTUNITY to become acquainted with some 
of the very best of the new large flowered Daylilies. Two 
fine collections. No substitutions. Minuet — Beautiful 
Pink, $5.00; Princess — Delightful Ruffled Cream, 
$5.00; Corralline —- Lovely Maize and Shrimp Pink, 
$4.00; All three for $10.00. Patricia — Beautiful Cream 
Yellow, $1.25; Vesta — Lowgrowing, Frosty Orange, 
$1.00; Serenade — Cream and Pink Pastel, $1.00; 
Wau-Bun — Very large Yellow, $1.50; Linda— Cream 
and Bronze Rose Bi-Color, $1.00; Soudan-Ruffled Em- 
pire Yellow, $.75; Rajah — Stunning Brownish Red, 
$1.25; Mikado — Clear Yellow, Rose Eye, $.60; All 
Eight for $6.00. Both Collections for $15.00. MRS. 
LEONARD HOWARD, Greenville, S. C. 





SEMPERVIVUM — COLORFUL HEN & CHICKS 
— 10 varieties Labeled. Prepaid. $2.00. Over 100 dif- 
ferent varieties. ‘‘Make a Hobby of Hardy Semper- 
vivums.’’ MacPHERSON GARDENS, 350 Van Buren 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


DAYLILY — SPECIAL OFFER — Golden Dawn, 
Hyperion, Hope. $5.00 (catalog value $8.75) PARRY 
NURSERIES, Signal Mountain, Tennessee. 


FREE CACTI — Three different rare blooming size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican two-colored cactus. 
Send 25¢ for mailing and handling. FITZPATRICK’S 
GARDENS, Edinburgh, Texas. 


79¢ BARGAIN WOODEN BIRD HOUSE, requiring 
only nailing together. Nails included. Send one dollar 
to cover house and postage. Excess will be refunded. 
TIFFT, 14 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


Quality, open field grown tomato plants. Marglobe’ 
Baltimore. Rutger. Cabbage, onion, pepper, eggplant, 
sweet potato, broccoli. $1.75-200, $3.00-500. $5.00- 


1,000. $14.00-3,000. COLONIAL PLANT FARM, 
Rochelle, Ga. 





SEA FANS, av =_—— ag natural color, two for $.200. 
postpaid, no C.O RUTH SHOPMYER, Man- 
chester Road, vet Ba N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS also Variegated, Ivy and 
other unusual geraniums, Begonias and ferns. FRANK 
WOOD, JR. Greenhouse. P Box 3336, Ft. 
Worth 5, Texas. 





CHR YSANTHEMUMS — 10 labelled named varieties 
includin: SSE VIEW Sunset $2.00 postpaid. May delivery. 
SUNS VIEW IRIS FARM, Constantine, Mich. 


“SUCCESS WITH AFRICAN VIOLETS” — illus 
trated booklet tells just HOW. 35¢ (no stamps) MA YME 
GALE, Longmont, Colorado. 


NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence, also fine 
Iris. Unusual selection of narcissus, tulips, etc. Any 
list on request. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 7595 
Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. 
JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


Ever thought of writing your friends on PERSONAL- 
IZED PICTURE POST-CARDS? Any favorite snap- 
shot you have. Inexpensive. Samples 10¢, — on 
order. TIFFT, 14 Tifft Road, Dover, N 


RENNIE’S HIGH GRADE STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
State inspected; 40th year; Howard, Catskill, Premier, 
25-$1.25; 50-$2.00; 100-$3.25; 200-$6.25; 300-$8.75; 
500-$12.50; Gem Everlasting will fruit this year, 25- 
$1.75; 50-$3.25; 100-$5.00; 200-$9.00. Delivered free. 
Free catalog tells how to grow them. GEORGE REN- 
NIE FARM, Andover, Mass. Tel. 706. 











ZONAL GERANIUMS exclusively. Fine flowering 
varieties for pots and garden. Dwarf, Fancy-Leaved, 
and odd varieties for the collector. Send 10¢ for catalog 
describing 295 varieties. HOLMES C. MILLER, 
Route 2, Box 647, Los Altos, California. 


QUALITY native PLANT SEEDS, 1947 crop. 
Cardinal flower, turtle heads, bunchberry, etc. Free 
list. VALLEY GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph Rd., 
Detroit 19, Mich. 


INDIAN ORCHIDS: — 25 Strong plants, all different 
a’ $18 — post free. Catalogue free. L. B. PRAD- 
AN & SONS, Pakyong, Sikkim, India. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — get out 1943 
catalog, listing 200 varieties; also latest in Hemero- 
callis, Japanese Iris Heuchera, Poppies, and other 
perennials. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS grown by G. H. Rounds 
selected to serve New England growers. Catalogue. 
mg aad STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Abing- 
ton, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS mixed colors: 
and 1000 bulblets $1.50 postpaid. C. H. 
Vine, munetetninies Pa. 


CORNMAN FRAGRANT DAHLIA SEEDS 25 $2.0v, 
50 $3.00, 100 $5.00. M. A. CORNMAN, Box 18, 
Cardiff-by-the-Sea, Calif. 


100 blooming size bulbs 
BREWER, 138 





LATHAM RASPBERRY PLANTS one year selected 
oe. Twenty-five $2.65, Hundred, $8.65 postpaid. 
A. SPENCER, tenants Mass. 





1 each of 6 choice English Hybrids, $2.00; 1 each of 
6 fine newer American varieties, $2.00. All potted stock 
that will give maximum results this fall. Postpaid in 
U. S. Early May delivery. Free list. TOTEMEIER’S 
GREENHOUSES, New London, Iowa. 








When Writing Advertisers 


please mention 


HORTICULTURE 








May 1948 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


GARDEN BOOKS our specialty with accent on per- 
sonal service. THE FRIGATE BOOK SHOP, 6043 
Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





GERANIUMS — Fine young pot-grown plants, well 
rooted, variety of colors—14 for $2.00. Coleus — 
bright colored foliage — 12 for $1.00. Minimum order 
$2.00. Sent Postpaid. Cash or Money Order. Descrip- 
tive Prsoetiot Free. WILSON BROS. FLORISTS, 
Dept. H, Roachdale, Indiana. 


HYBRID CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 
Profits around one thousand dollars per acre. Cultivated 
Blueberry plants being planted all over the country. 
New England, New York, Penna., N. J., fast becoming 
Blueberry States. Varieties, Rancocas, Rubel, Cabot, 
Jersey, Concord. One year $3.00 doz., $20.00-100. 
Two years $7.00-doz., $50.00-100. Three years $9.00 
doz., $70.00-100. Newer varieties Weymouth, Dixie, 
Pemberton, Atlantic, Burlington, One year $9.00-doz., 
$75.00-100. Two years $2.50 each, $20.00 doz. Three 
years Burlington $3.00-each, $30.00 doz. List sent. 
WARREN INN’S NURSERY, 70 Hopkins St., 

Woodbury, New Jersey, Root Specialist. 


FOUR YEAR BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Jersey, 
Rancocas, Bear this summer. $2.00-each. $20.00-doz. 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 70 Hopkins St., 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


BERRY PLANTS. Red | Raspberry, Latham, ‘ Sunrise. 
St. Regis; $7.00-100. $40.00-1,000. Taylor Red Rasp- 
berry $5.00-100. $38.00.1,000. Eldorado Blackberry 
$7.00-100. $45.00-1,000. Black Raspberry Cumberland 
$5.00-100. $38.00-1,000. Thornless Boysenberry $5.00- 
100. $43.00-1,000. Red Currants $2.00-doz., $12.00-100. 
Gooseberry $.40 each. $4.00-doz. Pot-grown Strawberries 
Junes $9.00-100, Pot-grown Everbearers $10.00-100. 
Grape vines, Caco, Concord, Niagara, grapes 2 for 
$.50. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 70 Hopkins 
St., Woodbury, New Jersey. 


JERSEY GROWN ASPARAGUS ROOTS. First 
asparagus state of the East. South Jersey roots, Wash 
ington variety. Two year roots $2.00-100. $14.00-1,000. 
Three year roots, immense, $3.00-100. $20.00-1,000. 
California Asparagus roots, 2 years, $3.00-100. $18.00 
1,000. Carter's brand Asparagus, South Jersey's leader, 
immense stalks, 2 years $3.00-100. $16.00-1,000. 
Headquarters. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 70 
Hopkins St., Woodbury, New Jersey, Root Specialist 


GLADIOLUS — 65 medium size bulbs (%" to 1% ”), 
Famous Gladland Mixture—at least 25 varieties 
guaranteed for $2.00 post-paid. Free with above 
our 1948 gladiolus catalog, most complete published - 
four pages in color, describing and pricing 430 varieties 
of superior gladiolus, with more than twenty pages of 
cultural information and other special features. For 
catalog alone remit 25¢ in stamps, credited on first 
order. 20 page price list freee. GLADLAND ACRES, 
Lebanon, Oregon. 


GERANIUMS - The plant with personality and 
charm, Scented and colored leaved varieties — 6 for 
$3.50. Strong healthy plants. Also beautiful zonals in 
variety. Chrysanthemum ay ready May 15th. 
Order early. E. A. SAMPSON, 51 Park Street, Mans- 
field, Mass. Visitors Welcome. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and conservatory 
Send for list “E."" JULIUS ROEHRS COM 
Rutherford, N. J. 


DAHLIAS of merit and honor roll. Prices reasonable. 
THOMAS L. GALVIN, 7 Belleview Avenue, Pea- 
body, Mass. 


GERANIUMS — Fine young pot-grown plants, well 
rooted, variety of colors-—14 for $2.00. Coleus - 

bright colored foliage — 12 for $1.00. Minimum order 
$2.00. Sent Postpaid. Cash or Money Order. Descrip 
tive Pricelist Free. WILSON BROS. FLORISTS, 
Dept. H, Roachdale, Indiana. 


MODERN IRIS from a famous collection. To advertise 
our quality stock, we offer 8 different varieties for $3.00. 
12 different varieties for $4.50. All selected by us from 
regular catalogued varieties. Parcel Post prepaid. 
We reserve right to withdraw this offer July ist. Free 
catalog of 370 better, newer varieties. IRIS TEST 
GARDENS, Route 1, Box 805, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 


POEMS WANTED for ogg A settles . Send poem 
for immediate consideration. SERVICE, 
608 Manhattan Building, WW Wisconsin. 


HOME INDUSTRY — Two great opportunities for 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scien 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletins. 
EARTHMAST R PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 23, 
Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. 











lants. 


ANY, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER on private estate. English, mar- 
ried, life time experience in all branches of horticulture, 
out door and under glass. Box 10, HORTICULTURE 


GARDENER, CARETAKER. Single, middle age, 
estate maintenance, flower, vegetables, greenhouse ex- 
sen aL poses steady position. Box 11, HORTI- 
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GRAS ASA ARAMSS "| 


The P. ennsylvania 
Htiadaival Society 


389 Broad Street (Suburban) 
Station Building 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA 3, Pa. 


* 


DISPLAY IN ROOMS OF 
THE SOCIETY 


Lilacs and Tree 


Peonies 
Wednesday, May 12 


12 NOON to 5 P.M. 


Under direction of 


Mr. Harry Woon, of the 
Scott Foundation of 
Swarthmore College 


SEASONAL EXHIBITS WELCOME 


Open to All — No Charge 





DAFFODIL NOVELTIES 


I have one of the finest collections of choice 
Daffodils in the British Isles and offer bulbs of 
highest quality. Please write for my descriptive 
illustrated catalog, post free. 


W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, BALLYMENA, 


Northern Ireland 


A thorough, constructive home training for employment or 
advancement in Nursery Operations, Park Supervision or 
maintenance, Landscape Designing or Landscape Garden- 
ing. Send for Free bulletin. APPROVED FOR VETERANS. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-5, 310 So. Robertson @ Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











ORNAMENTAL 
HORTICULTURE 


Choice Evergreens « Shrubs 
Shade Trees + Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog 
BRAINTREE, MASS. 








Route 128 











WORLD'S LARGEST 
IRIS LISTING 


FREE 


Reserve your Free catalog NOW. Over 1900 
hardy acclimated varieties Iris now growing 
— also choice Peonies, Poppies & Chrysanthe- 
mums. 


FAIR CHANCE FARM 


BOX 6 


BELOIT, KANSAS 


FLOWER LOVERS 


Grow different flower bulbs right in your 
own home, Become another enthusiastic 
member of the Bulb of the Month Club. 
Send name, address and $1.00 for full 
membership and this month’s Surprise 
carton of professional size bulbs — guaran- 
teed to grow indoors or outdoors. No dues 
or obligations. Send one dollar today to — 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 
125 Madison, Dept. HT, Chicago 3, IIl. 
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the MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 


Society 
At HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Daffodil Show 


MONDAY, MAY 3 
2:00 p.m. to 9:00 P.M. 


TUESDAY, May 4 
9:00 a.m. to 9:00 P.M. 


y 
Tulip Show 


THURSDAY, MAY 20 
2:00 p.m. to 9:00 P.M. 


FRIDAY, MAY 21 
9:00 a.m. to 9:00 P.M. 


Ad. mission free 


DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK, INC. 


598 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 9-6200 


MAT — 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1948 


2:30 P.M. 
Leflure 
GARDENING WITH SHRUBS 
By Mary Deputy Lamson 
also 
FLOWER SHOW 


COMMERCIAL CLAss 
. Display of tulips covering 50 sq. ft. 





PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 


. Display of tulips, not exceeding 30 sq. ft. ar 
ranged for effect. 

Vase Darwin tulips, 18 blooms. 

Vase Cottage tulips, 18 blooms. 

Vase Breeder tulips, 18 blooms. 

Vase mixed tulips, 18 blooms. 

. Basket of tulips, arranged for effect. 


ONAN 


AMATEUR CLASSES 
. Vase of tulips, 12 blooms, 
. Group of tulips exhibited on table covering a 
space not more than 12 sq. ft. 


nue 


ARRANGEMENT CLASSES 


Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise specified. 


1. Arrangement of tulips ‘‘as I like it."’ 

2. Arrangement using vines, flowering or otherwise, 
to be staged against a panel, background-covering 
material and accessories permitted. 

3. Arrangement of iris in which water is part of 
the composition. 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit 
of horticultural interest, is welcome and 
will be suitably recognized by the 
Exhibition Committee. 




















April 24-May 3. Maryland. Eleventh 
Annual Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage. Statewide. 

May 3-4. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil 
Show sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall. 


May 6. Philadelphia, Pa. Andalusia Day. | 
Home of Charles J. Biddle open for | 


benefit of Y.W.C.A. Round-the-World 
Reconstruction Fund. 


May 6-9. Kentucky. Statewide Open House 


sponsored by the Federated Garden | 


Clubs of Kentucky. 

May 7. Ambler, Pa. Annual Spring Festival 
of the School of Horticulture, Louis 
Bromfield, speaker. 

May 8-9. Portland, Ore. Annual Exhibition 
of the American Rhododendron Society. 

May 10-12. St. Joseph, Mo. Second School 
of Flower Show Judging. 

May 21. Asheville, N. C. Spring Flower 
Show of Asheville Garden Club at City 
Auditorium. 

May 24-27. Lexington, Ky. 19th Annual 
Meeting. National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs. 

June 2-4. Cambridge Springs, Pa. Annual 
Meeting, Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania, Hotel Riverside. 


TRIS 








GARDENERS 


will appreciate the freshness and 
richness of our fine candy; made 
right on the farm where this country 
goody is packed and mailed direct to 
you. Send for free Mail Order 


Booklet today. MARCY FARM 


crea CANDY, Dept. H4, 1173 Chestnut 
== FARM Street, * Newton Upper Falls 64, 
eee Massachusetts. 











For Better Looking Gardens 


S-L-N 
“the Stake with the magic twist” 
PLANT STAKES PLANT SUPPORTS 
Give your garden that NATURAL look 
Circular on Request 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 











NATIVE AMERICAN 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 











New and Choice 
Bearded — Douglasiana 
Louisiana — Evansia 
Spuria Species 
Illustrated catalogue upon request 

LYON IRIS GARDENS 

7041 WOODMAN AVENUE 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
CATALOG of 


AWE 
OREGON GROWN 


9 ee 


Dept. H 





Write for illustrated 


»+.in full Color 
_ 143°4 and Sandy Bivd. — 0 
Box 5076, Portland 13, Oregon GROWER | 
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TREE-LAND bingy. 
GLORIOUS GLADS 


from HOLLAND 


Annual spring sale of spring and summer flowering bulbs. All waiting to burst into luxuriant glory. 








Each bulb guaranteed to be top size and top quality. Gladiolus that we are proud to offer — a connois- 
seurs collection of Holland Crown bulbs. Many varieties are being offered at retail sale for the first 
time. Compare these prices with the standard varie- 
ties being offered. 


GLADIOLUS 


Imported direct from Holland under Special Permit 


25 Bulbs for $1.95 
50 Bulbs for $3.75 100 Bulbs for $6.95 


ABU HASSAN — Rich shade of pansy blue 

ACCA LAUREN TINA — Reddish orange with yellow 
markings 

ALLARD PIERSON — Rich crimson maroon 

BIT OF HEAVEN — Very tall, deep orange yellow throat 

DR. VERNAGE — Without doubt the brightest of all reds 

EARLY SUNRISE — Golden yellow 

GOLD DUST — Fine deep yellow, tall grower 

HOPMANS GLORY — Clear yellow without markings 

LILAC WONDER -— Clear fresh lilac 

MAJUBA — Tall, scarlet red 

MASQUERADE — Orange yellow, large dark red blotch in 
throat 

MRS. MARKS MEMORY — Largest deep magenta, very 

unusual shade 

NEW EUROPE — Enormous brilliant red 

PAUL RUBENS -— Very striking fuchsia color 

ROSE VAN LIMA — Apple blossom pink, large white throat 
blotch 

SILENTIUM — Tall white, carmine throat blotch 

SNOW PRINCESS — Large, pure white and cream 
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ALSO MANY OTHER VARIETIES NOT LISTED HERE 4 
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= CUSHION MUMS g 
2 From 3" Pots — Will bloom this summer 3 5c ] & 
4 Dwarf spreading chrysanthemum, one of the most popular and satisfactory — % 
bd arden plants, very hardy. They grow 15 inches high and as much as 2 3 for % 
oe eet across, forming solid mounds of flowers almost entirely hiding the ow 
= foliage. A si 4 established plant often has a thousand flowers, beginning > 
4 in August and blooming cael frost. 1.00 bd 
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2 New England’s Finest Nursery Stock 2 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H 





Undernourished or improperly fed trees do 
little to enhance the beauty and value of your 
home; often scrawny with poor and sparse 
foliage, it is astonishing how quickly they may 
develop new, vigorous growth, fine leafing and 
BARTLETT GREEN TREE FOOD IS THE overall beauty thru feeding with Bartlett 


PERFECTLY BALANCED PREPARED — 
Sewers $68 SHADE TRESS — Green Tree Food, scientifically formulated and 


AVAILABLE ONLY THRU THE F. A. applied in accordance with the experience 
BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY and knowledge of our Research Laboratories 
and Experimental Grounds. 


Fine shade trees mean much to your home... 
protect the value they create. 


PROMPT CONSULTATION TO PROTECT 
THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


A me ee ee ee CER NEE mee “| ! 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me a a 


TREE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN, 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 
Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 
East Providence, R.I.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 
Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 
Plainfield, N.J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, W. Vo. 





